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JOURNAL OF DOCT. GRANT AMONG THE 
MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS, 


Accounts of the first two visits of Doct. Grant 
to the Nestorians of the Koordish Mountains 
were given at pages 114 and 222 of the last 





volume; and a letter containing a brief state- 
ment relative to his third visit was inserted at | 
page 44, of the number for February. Of this | 
Jast tour a fuller account is given below. This | 
was subsequent to his late visit to the United 
States. 


Departure from Trebizond—Mohammed- 
an Predictions—Ascent of the Moun- 
tains. 





The dark blue expanse of the stormy 
Euxine was spread out before me and | 
claimed a parting gaze, as I surveyed for | 
the last time the almost enchanting 
scenery of Trebizond, memorable in the | 
classic record of Xenophon’s Retreat of | 
the Ten Thousand, and now important | 
as an entrance to an extensive trade with | 
Persia and the eastern provinces of) 
Asiatic Turkey. | 

Thus far the proud self-moving steam- | 
er had borne me on with such rapidity, | 
from one exciting scene to another, that 
Thad little time and less inclination to, 
dwell upon the trial of a second separa- | 
tion from my native land, more painful | 
even than the first, though no less cheer- | 
fully endured. But now that I found 
myself alone with a single rough looking | 
Turk, pursuing a narrow rugged foot- | 
path, which was conducting me hundreds 
of miles from the last abodes of civilized | 
life, I felt that I had again become a 
pilgrim in a strange land. Many a ten- 
der recollection was revived by the sight | 
of the place where, six years ago, I first 
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pitched my tent upon the banks of a 
murmuring stream, and enjoyed the ro- 
mantic beauty of the wild mountain 
scenery with one whose earthly remains 
now repose in the loveliest spot in Persia. 
A lofty castle of the deribeys, or ancient 
chieftains of the valley, looked down 
upon the scene from a commanding 
height; and the surrounding mountains 
smiled with waving fields and the rich 
verdure of early summer. The place 
was formed by nature’s God for silent 
contemplation. I seemed to live over 
again the scenes of by-gone days, and 
commune with the absent and departed. 

But my thoughts were ere long recall- 
ed by the lowering clouds, which had 
long been hovering upon the mountain 
tops. Now borne upon the freshening 
breeze, they burst over my head with the 
electric flash, the thunder’s loud peals, 
and the drenching shower. 

As the shades of evening drew on we 
found a shelter from the storm in the 
post-house at Jevislik. A coarse mat 
was spread for my seat, and the common 
Turkish cordial, strong coffee, served in 
cups of the size of a small egg-shell, 
without sugar or cream, was offered, to- 
gether with its usual accompaniment, the 
pipe, with a wooden stem three or four 
feet long. But these were poor apolo- 
gies for the want of a dry bed and bed- 
ding, which I tried in vain to procure 
for the night, and I was obliged to con- 
tent myself with the substitute of my wet 
cloak and a cotton quilt, which I carried 
upon my saddle. My supper of sour 
curdled milk [yogoort,] fried eggs, and 
coarse black bread, I shared with two ‘ 
hangry dervishes, pilgrims like myself, 
and we dipped our hands together into 
the same dish. 

I found my new companions to possess, 





under a coarse exterior, more than ordi- 
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nary intelligence, which they had chiefly 
acquired in their extensive travels as a 
rivileged class of religious vagrants. 
hey were social, and repaid my hospi- 

* tality by answering my inquiries upon 
several points of interest regarding the 
religion of the koran. They complained 
of the innovations of the sultan, who, 
they said, had departed from the faith ; 
and that such religious devotees as them- 
selves were no longer treated with the 
consideration that was formerly paid 
them. The world, they said, was chang- 
ing for the worse ; the last days were at 
hand, and the power of Islam was pass- 
ing away. So Allah had decreed and 
they could only submit to their fate. As 
they spoke of the expected downfall of 
their religion with its temporal power, I 
inquired when this great event, so gen- 
erally anticipated, would occur. They 
said they could not tell precisely without 
recurring to their books, but, according 
to their reckoning, it would take place 
within a period of from three to five 
years. I afterwards met with another 
Moslem, a fellow-traveller, who told me 





During six months in the year this 
road is rendered impassable by the snow; 
and then the post-route is six hours lon. 
ger. I was told at the post-house that J 
must pursue the longer route, by which 
means I was cheated out of eighteen 
piastres, or about seventy-five cents. At 
the next post-house I was charged for 
three horses and received but two, it 
having been falsely asserted that the 
third was a short distance on my way, 
These two cases I suppose I must set 
down to the boasted honesty of the 
Turks, which, so far as my observation 
extends, is generally measured by their 
sense of personal interest. This some- 
times teaches them that “honesty is the 
|best policy” in their commercial inter. 
course ; but is worth little to counteract 
the supreme selfishness and want of cor. 
oe principles which every where pre- 
vail. 


Erzeroom—Famine and Plague. 


I reached Erzeroom on the afternoon 
of the twelfth, somewhat more than four 





that the Mohammedan power would be|/days from Trebizond. Caravans are 
destroyed on the expiration of 1260 years) usually ten days in making the journey 
of their era, so that less than four years || through their routes in summer, of which 
remained to the time of its overthrow. || there are two, one shorter than the post- 
Whether this opinion is held by other|| route. On routes where post-horses can 
Mohammedans I have yet to learn; but//be obtained they are both more expedi- 
many of their calculations or predictions || tious and cheaper for a travelier havin 
nearly correspond with this period, and |/ but little baggage than caravan horses, 
none that I have heard given vary great-||There are no regular posts at present 
ly from it. My informant may have de-||from Erzeroom to Van, and I remained 
rived the idea from the Armenians, as|/ten days at the former place waiting for 


some of them hold this belief, founded on ||a caravan, and partly by the advice of 


Revelations 13: 5, which they interpret | 
of the Mohammedan power, as I shall 
have occasion to mention hereafter. 
June 9, 1841. My ascent of the moun- 
tain was through rain and mud, and, as J 
had been thoroughly drenched in my 
previous passage of this lofty height, I 
was tempted to call it a region of perpet- 





the pasha, who wished to obtain intelli- 
gence of the safety of the route. A new 
pasha had been appointed who was en- 
deavoring to strike terror into the Koords 
and other rogues by hanging them up at 
ithe gates of the city, where all mightsee 
them. As I was on my way to visit the 
pasha, I was horrified to see one of these 


ual storms, as it is of perpetual snow,) ill-fated wretches still upon his gallows, 
large banks of it remaining throughout) the third day after his execution. Other 
the year. There are several small khans, || criminals were brought in while I was at 
or rude native inns, upon the side and|the palace. Examination by torture is 
summit of the mountain, at one of which || still practised, and some of the victims 
we stopped for refreshments. Honey was| die under the bastinado. The lawless 


offered, but fearing it might prove to be 
of the poisonous narcotic quality de- 
scribed by Xenophon, as producing such | 
alarming effects upon the retreating 
Greeks, I declined eating of it, having 
once nade a satisfactory trial of that ar- 
ticle. My host then brought a raw onion 
for me to eat with it, as an antidote to the | 
poison. The same article is used as an} 
antidote to the effects of bad water and 
the poisonous winds of the desert. 





\state of the country doubtless calls for 
severe measures, but the heart bleeds at 
‘every day's report of wrong and outrage 
'with which the country is filled. 

| 22. I proceeded on my way to Van in 
‘company with about forty natives of 
| Koordish, Turkish, and Armenian origin, 
/a motley group as [ ever wish to see, and 
with no other native attendant than the 
hardy muleteer who rode upon the horse 
that carried my effects, consisting chiefly 
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of medicine and books, so entirely had I 
dispensed with the conveniences of life. 

A severe famine had prevailed in this 
region for nearly two years past ; and, as 
Icould get no bread upon the road, I 
procured a supply for the whole distance 
to Van, a part of which I shared with my 
less provident companions, many of whom 
were quite destitute long before we 
reached the end of our journey. Last 

ear I was obliged to take a supply of 

read over the same route, and I was told 
by many of the people that they had not 
seen bread for two months. They were 
living chiefly upon vegetables made into 
a soup with some buttermilk or yogoort, 
and their aspect was becoming sickly 
and wan. This year the famine has been 
much worse, and many thousands, partic- 
ularly in the districts of Moosh and Bit- 
lis, have perished of hunger. Thousands 
more have removed to other parts, so that | 
the country has become much depopulat- 
ed. We met haggard looking parties, 
who said they were fleeing from the 
famine. This year the grain promised 
fine crops, but, for want of seed, less 
than usual had been sown. With the’ 
near prospect of the coming harvest, and | 
a partial supply brought by the pasha) 
from abroad, the severity of the famine 
was beginning to abate. But the pesti- 
lence was treading close upon its heels. | 
That dreadful scourge, the plague, had 
begun to commit its ravages in some of 
the villages through which I passed, and 
it has since been carrying off its victims 
by thousands in the city of Erzeroom, | 
and through all this region, to the borders 
of Mesopotamia and Assyria. Wars and | 
commotions have followed atill further on | 
my route, and would have arrested my | 
course, had I been a little later. But [| 
was mercifully preserved from the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness and the | 
destruction that wasteth at noon-day. 
The vials of God’s wrath appear to be 
fast exhausting themselves upon these 
Mohammedan countries ; the symbolical | 
Euphrates is drying up that the way of 
God’s people may be prepared. 

On the third day from Erzeroom we 
forded the Aras (Araxes) and encamped | 
upon its banks. In the night some of the | 
horses either strayed away, or, as it ap- | 

d more probable, were stolen by the | 
Xoords. Our company now divided, and | 
one half remained to seek for the lost 
horses and bring on their loads, while the | 
rest of us proceeded on our way. Our 
— from the Koords was increased | 
by the separation ; but with most of those | 
who proceeded in advance it was a choice 
between greater exposure, or starvation 
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if they remained. The country, though 
naturally fertile, clothed with rich ver- 
dure and ornamented with a profusion of 
wild flowers, was almost depopulated ; 
and, with a single exception, we slept 
out under the open canopy of heaven, 
plague being reported in the few villages 
on our way. At the only village in 
which we slept we were driven to take 
shelter from a violent storm of rain, and 
learned before I left that a dead body 
had just been carried out of the house of 
my host, though from another apartment 
than the one I occupied. My muleteer, 
the only attendant I had, was also taken 
ill on the way with symptoms resembling 
plague, and when he reached Van he had 
but a faint prospect of recovery. When 
distant from any settled habitation we 
were more exposed to the predatory 
Koords, men of violence and blood on 
the one hand, the destroying pestilence 
on the other. 


An Alarm—Supan Mountain—A Party 
of Koords. 


On the twenty-sixth of June, while 
encamping near some salt-springs, two 
days from the Aras, [ was aroused in the 


| night by a loud scream, and, on rising, I 


found our whole company huddling to- 
gether and screaming at the top of their 
voices. My first thought was that we 
were attacked by an overwhelming party 
of Koords. Our company seemed to have 
given themselves up for lost. They were 
the most perfect personification of des- 
pair. I cast a quick glance around me 
to ascertain the source of alarm, and 
what hope, if any, remained for escape. 
But nothing could be seen, save our 
horses, which had pricked up their ears 
at the noise and were Jooking about 
them with an inquiring air. What is the 
matter? why this uproar? I demanded ; 
and one after another repeated the in- 
quiry, but none could answer. Who 
raised the alarm? was the next inquiry. 
An Armenian priest of our party answer- 
ed that it was himself. He was dream- 
ing of robbers, and just then a stray 
horse brushed past him and he awoke 
with an outcry which aroused the rest of 
the party. Snch was the cause of 
alarm ! 

For the last two days Koords had 
been seen, or thought to have been dis- 
covered, upon the hills around us, who 
were supposed to be the scouts of ma- 
rauding parties, and the apprehensions 
of our company were wrought up to the 
highest pitch. But now that they found 
themselves alive after such a fright, they 





all repeated Shuker Allah, thank God, 
and begun to draw up their effects into a 
, Smaller circle, and to put their weapons 

in a state for defence. Most of them had 
been too much alarmed to sleep; and, as 
I was satisfied that my previous advice, 
that some one should watch to prevent a 


sudden surprise, would be followed, I| 


lay down and slept with a sweet compos- 
ure and a deep sense of gratitude that 
the Lord was my keeper. 

The next night we slept beneath the 
walls of Malasgeerd, a small town, with 
Rowan fortifications, almost depopulated. 
Thence to Asnawak the most of our road 
was over a desolate waste, covered with 
igneous rocks, with some lava and 
pumice-stone from the volcanic moun- 
tain of Supan, which rises to the height 
of some ten thousand feet above tide, and 
makes a very imposing appearance, rais- 
ing its hoary head in solitary grandeur. 
There are vague traditions of some terri- 


ble eruption having been experienced | 


here at an early age, when, as the natives 
say, a large city of the fire-worshippers 
was totally overwhelmed. It is gener- 
ally believed that the city still exists 
buried beneath the mountain; and there 
is a story of some persons having discov- 
ered an entrance to one of the arcades 
or bazaars of this subterranean city, in 
which they found goods and wares lying 
upon the shelves, but which crumbled to 
pieces on being handled. They were 
soon alarmed by their wonderful discov- 
eries, and retreated with all haste, in the 


apprehension of a pursuit from the genii_ 


of this dark abode, whose tracks they 
affirmed they discoveréd of enormous 
length. Since then no one has dared to 
enter the place, and I inquired in vain 


for a guide. That the mountain is vol- | 


canic is evinced by the existing remains 
of scoria and other geological phenome- 
na, together with a distinctly formed 
crater upon the summit. 

June 28. This and the previous day’s 
road was regarded as the most danger- 
ous part of our route; and our apprehen- 
sions were increased by the report that a 
marauding party of about twenty-five 
well mounted Koords had been commit- 
ting robberies upon the road we were to 
travel. For several hours our road led 


along, or near the shore of the lake of 


Van, and we saw no appearance of dan- 
r, till at length we diverged from the 
ke, and passing over a range of hills, 

descended to the plain of Ardish, when 

we were suddenly alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of a party of Koords, eighteen 
or twenty in number. They were about 
~half a mile distant, between our road and 
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the lake, where. they remained seated 
upon their horses, while one of their 
number galloped off towards us to re. 
connoiter, poising his long spear in true 
Koordish style. Our party were in great 
apprehension, some at the presence of 
this single Koord, others in anticipation 
from the whole party when their spy 
should carry back a report of our weak. 
ness. In point of numbers our party ex-- 
ceeded theirs, and the desideratum wag 
to keep them in ignorance of our de. 
fenceless state. To effect this one of 
our men levelled his gun to shoot the 
Koord as soon as he should come within 
reach of his bullet. I remonstrated, and, 
at my suggestion, he fired over the head 
of the Koord, who was thus brought to 
an instant stand. Our party made what 
show of defence they could, and menac. 
ed our visitor by signs, while I raised my 
umbrella at the earnest request of some 
of my companions, who were anxious 
thus to give an impression of our conse- 
quence. Finding thathe could not safe. 
ly approach us, the Koord galloped 
back to his companions at a rapid pace, 
With us it was a moment of anxious sus. 
pense. His party moved forward to re. 
ceive his report. Ours were thrown 
into great consternation, and the cry, 
“They are coming! They are coming” 
uttered in tones of despair, seemed to 
them as their own death-knell. Each one 
crowded to get into the middle of the 


| company, that he might not be the first 
| to fall. 


Some cried one thing and some 
another. A part were for flight, but this 
was out of the question, poorly mounted 
as we were,and some miles from any 
village. I urged them to keep boldly on 
their way, as the least appearance of 
hesitation or flight would only invite 
pursuit. But an eminence on our left 
looked too inviting and a part of our 
number started towards it. The whole 
party turned out of the road to follow | 
them. I saw they were sadly in wantof | 
a commander, and, for the first time,I | 
assumed the tone and air of one. To | 
turn them from their vain retreat, I point- 
ed to another eminence farther on our 
course, which they could ascend, if pur- 
sued. With such a prospect they in 
stantly obeyed the command to follow, 
and we were the next moment on our 
way again. The Koords, seeing uw 
marching boldly forward, and perhaps 
not pleased with the warm reception 
iven their spy, watched our movements, 
or a few minutes, and then turned off in 
another direction. Still it was difficult 
to believe they had gone. We hada 
emal] river to ford a mile before 
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Perhaps a retreat of the Koords was only 
a feint, and they might attack us to bet- 
ter advantage while fording the river, 
as the water was deep and rapid. We 
made what haste we could, and, with the 
aid of a friéndly Koord, we succeeded in | 
crossing without accident. In this we 
were occupied for nearly an hour; when 
about half of us were over, some horse- 
men were seen upon an eminence behind 
us; but they proved to belong to another 
small] caravan from Bitlis, with whom we 
encamped for the night, and travelled a 
part of the next day, affording mutual 
protection to each other. The scene 
through which I had passed was one of 
intense excitement, and such as I never 
wish to witness again. When out of 
danger our party were as Joud in their 
expression of thanks to God, as they had| 
been in calling upon him for protection ; | 
for it is emphatically true of both Mo- 
hammedans and nominal Christians, that 





July 1. After a ride of nine hours we 
entered Van at four in the afternoon, and 
I repaired immediately to the palace of 
| the governor, who gave me a courteous 
reception and assigned me as a guest 
| with the Armenian bishop, who occupied 
/a pleasant suit of rooms, a sort of monas- 
tery, connected with the principal church 
in the city. The governor is the fourth 
who has occupied this post within a sin- 
gle year. I remained with the bishop 
tll the morning of the fifth, spending the 
last day, the Sabbath, at the monastery 
of the seven churches, four or five miles 
on my way towards Julamerk. He 
treated me with much moe courtesy 
than did his predecessor last year, who 
| was a bigotted narrow-minded man, and 
‘had the reputation among his own people 
‘of caring less for the flock than for their 
fleece. My host professed a desire for 


| the improvement of his people, and I was 
/happy in the opportunity to press home 





this people draweth nigh to God with|! the obligations that rested upon him in 
their lips while (as there is the most) his responsible station. The hum of 
painful evidence) their heart is far from || voices from forty or fifty lads, who were 
him. As they have no real confidence in || assembled for instruction in another part 
God, they are wanting in the first requi- || of our premises, proclaimed that attempts 
site of real courage, and hence show || at education were not entirely neglected ; 
themselves such cowards in the hour of || but this was the only school for a popu- 
danger. | lation of ten thousand Armenians in the 
‘city and its gardens, and forty thousand 
Approach to Van—Notices of the City. || more in the province of Van; for such 
| is the reported population within the dis- 
30. We were somewhat incommoded | tance of a single day’s ride. 
by rain in the night, but I spread my|| In speaking of their prospects, the 
umbrella over my head, and with my || bishop, of his own accord, repeated a 
saddle-bags for my pillow and a good || statement that had been made to me by 
supply of clothing to shelter me, J slept) a vartabed and priest, who were fellow- 
tolerably well till near morning. Before || travellers on my way to Van, namely, 
daylight we were up and on our way.||that they expect the downfall of the 
We met a small party of armed Koords, || Mohammedan power in 1260 of the Hed- 
but they were not sufficiently strong to|| girah—a belief that is founded upon the 
venture to molest us, and we passed on in || thirteenth chapter of Revelations, which 
safety, and before night were beyond their || they refer to the description of that per- 
reach. ‘Two or three years ago there||secuting power. I had given to the 
was a party of seventeen men, chiefly ||above mentioned priest and vartabed 
Armenians, returning to Van, who were || and two other Armenians some religious 
all killed on this route; and though dili-|| tracts, as a parting gift. The mention 
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nt search was made, they were never 
eard of again, nor could the least trace 
be found of them or of their murderers. 
This gave an additional aspect of terror 
to every appearance of danger, which 
was increased this year by the existing 
famine rendering the people desperate 
through want. 

We encamped at night near the Ar- 
menian village of Meirik, where there is 
an ancient stone church of similar archi- 
tecture to that of Meh Kelleesa, on the 
source of the eastern Euphrates, and it 
is said to be of about the same age, 
namely 1,500 years. 





of our books, which the bishop had seen 
and pronounced to be good, Jed to inqni- 
ries regarding our missionary brethren 
who had prepared them. He had been 
told that the protestants, as he 
called them, were all infidels; that they 
had no religion, no prayers, no fasts, no 
ordinances, but were /fermasons (free- 
masons) and did not believe in the Bible! 
He was surprised at my statements con- 
cerning them, and said, if my account 
was correct, they must certainly be good 
men. In proof of this I appealed to the 
contents of their books, and he —— 
to be in a measure satisfied. As I spoke 
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of their distribution of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, he said that he once engaged in 
distributing the New Testament among 
his people, but he only gota bad name 
for his trouble and the consciousness of 
trying to do good. I have been led by | 
this conversation to inquire whether | 
much of the opposition to evangelical | 
labors in these eastern churches is not 
the fruit of misrepresentation and mis- 
taken prejudice, and whether much may | 
not be done by courteous explanation to | 
remove it. 

Van is an important place for a mis- 
sionary station. Its Armenian population | 
of fifty thousand, with their comparative | 
independence of character, and their re- | 
moteness from the centre of ecclesiasti- | 
cal opposition, together with its relation | 
to other places, renders it highly desira- | 
ble that it should be occupied without | 
delay. 

As a place of residence Van is excell- | 
ed by few places in the interior. More 
healthy than Ooroomiah, it combines | 
much of the beauty and fertility so char- | 
acteristic of that station. Fruitful gar- | 
dens stretching for miles over the plain, 
upon the one hand; upon the other, the| 
placid bosom of the lake expanding to | 
the view, and the surrounding mountains, | 
with their snow-capped summits glisten- 
ing in the summer sun and wafting their | 
sakedion breezes to regale the beholder, | 
combine to form a landscape of much! 
beauty and interest. Provisions are’! 
Sony cheap and abundant; and, the) 
place being elevated more than five thou- | 
sand feet above the level of the ocean, | 
it is not subject to the oppressive heat of | 
many other places in the East. 

For the Armenians, Van is unques- | 
tionably the most important unoccupied 
station east of Constantinople ; and espe- | 
cially when considered in connection) 
with Moosh and Bitlis, and: other:places | 
upon which it might exert a considerable | 
influence. It would also hold a most! 
important relation to the Nestorians, both | 
as regards those living in this immediate | 
vicinity, and as auxiliary to our labors | 
among the mountain tribes. 

There are several small villages of 
Nestorians among the mountains within 
three or four hours’ ride from Van, com- 

rising a thousand Nestorians, more or 
ess, and forming a little community by 
themselves. Though they are but few 
in number, no part of the existing rem- 
nant of this ancient church should be 
neglected. They are greatly in need of | 
religious instruction, and Van is the| 
point from which they must be reached, | 
as they are too remote and difficult of! 
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access to be approached by your mis. 
sionaries to the independent tribes or 
from Ooroomiah. 

As an out-post to our mission to the 
Independent Nestorians, Van i especial. 
ly important. Every facility for the ac. 
cess of the missionary to the neld, and 
for supplying him with the means of sup. 
port and the prosecution of his work, 
should be secured. With this view it ig 
desirable that the three chief points of 
access to the field should be occupied, 
and that without delay. Van is one of 
these pvints. 

The lately acknowledged allegiance 
of the Hakary Koords to the Turkish 
government, should it prove permanent, 
will render this a much more eligible 
route than it has heretofore been; and 
still more will this be the case should 
the Independent Nestorians be brought 


||under either an entire or partial alleg- 


iance to the Ottoman power. 

4. I spent the Sabbath, as already 
intimated, with the bishop at the monas- 
tery of the sever churches, so named 
from the number of its chapels, one of 
which was destroyed by an earthquake 
more than two centuries ago. The 
building is said to have stood about eight 
or nine hundred years, and I should 
judge that it may have risen upon former 
ruins, from the existence of ancient 
Babylonian or cuneiform inscriptions, 
similar tv those seen upon the mass of 
rock which supports the fortress at Van, 
a city which tradition ascribes to the re- 
nowned Seiniramis. 


A Nestorian Village—Arrival at Jula- 


merk. 


5. Having taken leave of the bishop 
before retiring for the night, we left the 
monastery before day-light, while the 
bell was ringing for morning prayers, 
Passing over a range of hills, we de- 
scended to the valley of the Hoshab, 
pleasant water, where we took some re- 
freshments at a small village, and then 
followed towards the source of the river, 
or more properly the creek, which we 
forded once and then re-crossed it on a 
bridge at the castle of Mahmudieb, 
where we stopped for a couple of hours, 
during a shower of rain, the last which I 
saw till the thirteenth of October, when 
we had our first shower at Mosul. 

About two hours to the east, as the 
bishop informed me, stands the church 
which was built by the apostle Bartholo- 
mew, as reported by Amrus, a Syrian 
writer quoted by Assemani and Calmet. 
See Robinson’s Calmet, article Barthol- 
omew. 
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We continued our course some three 
hours farther in a southeast direction, 
and put up at a small village which I 
was surprised and delighted to find in- 
habited by Nestorians. I was not aware 
that there were 7. of that class livin 
in this vicinity. They were a little o 
from our road, and we went about a mile 
out of our way to the Nestorian village I 
have mentioned, to the no smal] alarm of 
the poor tenants, who had so often suf- 
fered from Mohammedan depredations, 
that they had learned by painful expe- 
rience to regard every approaching 
stranger with distrust. Their confidence 
was soon restored on hearing my friendly 
salutations in their vernacular Syriac, 
and I was gratified to find, on introduc- 
ing myself, that I was already known to 
them by reputation. 

The Nestorians reckoned about fifty 
houses in their village, which they called 
Seel or Seer, and said they were a rem- 
nant of a much more numerous popula- 
tion that had faded away before the fol- 
lowers of the false prophet, by whom 
they were greatly oppressed. I seized 
the opportunity to point them to the 
Friend of the poor and heavy laden, and 
accompanied some of them to their 
church, where we offered our prayers 
that the Lord would speedily appear for 
this afflicted people. They were without 
any spiritual guide, and are left as sheep 


without a shepherd, the prey of devour- | 


ing wolves. They might be readily 
brought under the influence of a station 
at Van, whence they could be reached 
by a single day’s ride. 

6. We passed over some deep banks 
of snow on the summit of the mountain 
which we reached in little more then an 
hour’s ride from Seer; th-a descending 
jnto a ravine, which we followed for 
some distance, we diverged from the 
usual road, and passing over some moun- 
tain spurs, made a difficult descent to the 
undulating plain of Albagh, whence the 
castle in which I first met the then inde- 
pendent Hakary chief was seen, distant 
from one to two miles to the north. 

We stopped awhile in the narrow vale 
where Shultz fell an untimely victim to 
the perfidy of the Kuords, and were there 
met by a party with the yohng chieftain, 
a lad of six years, who was brought out 
to receive his khalaat, or dress of honor, 
from the Turkish authorities at Van. 


-_ 


my way with two Koords. I had alsu 
the company of Abdullah Bey, an uncle 
of the Hakary chief, during this day’s 


7. I was.a day too late for the weekly || 
caravan to Julamerk, and proceeded on 


|ride, and slept under the same tent with 
him at night. 

8. My ride to-day was rendered vexa- 
tious by the conduct of my attendants, 
My muleteer demanded additional pay 
\for his horses under pretext that he 
agreed to take me only to his own vil- 
lage, though I had paid him in the pre- 
\sence of witnesses to the patriarch’s 
house. The Koord also who was sent 
as a protector and guide, said he would 
| proceed no further, without a present in 
advance. This demand they made in 
,the most solitary part of our road, after 
turning aside considerably out of our 
/way to say their prayers. By using all 
| due firmness, while I avoided provoking 
|a@ quarrel, which they might make a pre- 
| text for robbery or murder, I compromis- 
ed the matter with them for a few pias- 
_tres, and was again on my journey. Be- 
fore night I met with a cordial welcome 
from old Nestorian friends in the village 
of Kerme, two of whom accompanied me 
_the next morning to the residence of the 
patriarch, which we reached about noon, 
where I was greeted with a kiss by three 
| of his brothers. 


Interview with the Patriarch—Summer 
Residences. 


The patriarch was absent when I 
reached his mansion, but a messenger 
/was immediately sent for him, and the 
|, welcome which he gave me, together 
| with his unremitted attentions while I 
‘remained with him, were all that I could 
ask.* He entered cordially into my plans, 
,and immediately made preparations to 
accompany me in person to the neighbor- 
ing tribe of Jelu, proposing that his 
brother, priest Zadok, should accompany 
me through other parts of his country 
that did not come under my immediate 
observation during my former visits. In 
a word he appeared disposed to give me 
his entire countenance and co-operation, 
agreeably to all his former professions, 
|which he seemed disposed to redeem 
with all fidelity. 

| 10. We proceeded ten or twelve miles 
|up the creek to a summer encampment, 
where tabernacles of bushes had been 
prepared as a temporary residence dur- 
ing the hottest of the season. On our 
| way we occasionally dismounted in pass- 
|ing the more difficult defiles, and also 








*The patriarch appeared much gratified with 
| the present of a watch, contributed for him in 
New York, and I have no doubt but such express- 
ions of personal interest may do much by the at- 
tachment thus awakened for us, to secure his con- 
| tinued co-operation in our work. 
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stopped for evening prayers at the church 
of a small village within a mile of our 
encampment. The mountains on either 
side were wild and broken, with here and 
there an insulated cone or mass of rock, 
which, in the evening twilight, seemed 
changed into so many sentinels at their 
lofty posts. Upon the most inaccessible 
pinnacle were seen the ruins of an an- 
cient castle; and not far beneath it is a 
church comprised chiefly in a cavern of 
the rock, where a solitary hermit is said 
to feed the unextinguished lamp upon its 
holy altar. 

The mother of Sulleyman Bey, the 
second chief of the Hakary Koords, was 
the occupant of the principal tabernacle 
in our encampment, being intrusted to 
the care of the patriarch during the ab- 
sence of her son in Gawar. She showed 
me the same kind attentions she had so 
freely bestowed on my visit to Julumerk 
last year, and made repeated inquiries 
after my little son, who was her favorite 
guest during the ten days we spent at 
the castle. Her feeling inquiry how I 
could leave him and come alone to this 
distant land, was enough to open afresh 
the deep fountains of my heart ; but little 
did she know the depth of that trial, or 
of the motive that could prompt me to it. 
I spent a quiet Sabbath, shut out from 
the rest of the world by lofty precipitous 
mountains, and invited to contemplation 
by the ceaseless song of the dashing 
torrent. 

12. After an early breakfast we 
mounted our mules and began to ascend 
the steep mountain side, so steep that our 
hardy beasts were obliged to make many 
a zigzag turn and many a halt in the 
course of our long ascent. <At length we 
reached the first summit, upon which we 
found a large company of nag er 
with their families, dwelling in taberna- 
cles and pasturing their flocks amid the 
verdure of perpetual spring. The patri- 
arch and his brother seated themselves | 
upon the brink of a pure refreshing | 
stream, which was cooled by the melting | 
snows, while I was busy in prescribing | 
for the relief of a few who were ill, | 
mostly of chronic complaints and dis-. 
eases of the eye; for acute diseases sel- | 
dom seek such a healthful abode. 

I entered some of the tabernacles, | 
which were made with very low walls of 
loose stone covered with bushes, so as to| 
afford a shade from the sun, though but’ 
slight protection from the mountain) 
storms. The people lived in the most) 
simple manuer, and their flocks supplied | 
them with most of the necessaries of, 
life. They appeared overjoyed to see’ 
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Jone, 
us, and set before the patriarch and his 
company a supply of sour curds 
and buttermilk, while they brought for 
me that which was fresh from their 
sheep or posts, at the same time wonder- 
ing that I should prefer it to the sour, 
They lay up a store of sour curd from 
which the whey has been drained, and of 
cheese prepared in the same manner 
without a press, together with scalded 
butter, for winter. In one of the taber. 
nacles I saw the women churning their 
sour milk ; for, like other orientals, they 
never separate the creain for butter, 
Their churn consisted of a goat-skin, 
suspended by the legs from three poles 
joined at the top, and it was swung back 
and forth with a sudden revulsion till the 
butter collects in a lump. 


Crossing a Mountain Range. 


After spending a pleasant hour with 
our new friends, we exchanged a parting 
blessing and continued our ascent to the 
regions of perpetual snow. For some 
miles our path lay upon the surface of 
the frosty element, which was of great 
depth and so hard that our mules left but 


'a faint foot-print, except in here and 


there a place. Near the extreme summit 
of our mountain pass a small church wag 
/seen surrounded by deep snows. This 
lofty region could accommodate the 
shepherd not more than one or two 
months in the year; but perchance it 
might afford shelter to the benighted or 
weather-beaten traveller when the shep- 
herds’ tents are far removed. The sum- 
mit seemed to recede as “Alps on Alps 
arose,” but we finally reached the high- 
est point of the pass above which the 
| loftiest pinnacles of rock arose some two 
,or three hundred feet. They are regard- 
ed as the loftiest points of this mountain 
region, and it is said that the plain of 
| Mesopotamia is visible in a clear day 
| from their summits. They were now 
encircled with a wreath of clouds, and I 
| contented myself with a view from a less 
elevated point, where I had a large ex- 
tent of country spread out before me, of 
wild broken mountains extending as far 
as the eye could reach. 

I have often found the descent of these 
precipitous mountains more hazardous 
and difficult than the toil of ascending 
them; and this was especially true in 
the present case. All the mules, except 
the one upon which the patriarch rode, 
were sent back before we began the de- 
scent. I was obliged to exchange my 
shoes for the hair-sandal of the moun- 
taineer, notwithstanding my reluctance 
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the change, arising from the recollec- 
+ a of whet T bed before suffered in my 
expericnce as a mountain pedestrian. I 
also divested myself of the cloak which 
I had thrown around to protect me from 
the cold and vapor. Thus equipped, with 
staff in hand I began the descent. With 
much care I secured a foothold in the 
slight impression made upon the snow 
by the feet of my guide or of the mule. 
he guide insisted upon holding my 
hand over the more difficult places, but 
I did not like to trust to the chance of 
his slipping, though I have now no doubt 
but he would have carried me upon his 
pack in perfect safety. No one thought 
jt practicable to ride upon the mule down 
the steepest part of the mountain. But 
I was glad to mount long before the pa- 
triarch was willing to ride; and then he 
insisted upon my retaining the saddle, 
being himself the more experienced pe- 
destrian, while my limbs were ready to 
fail through fatigue. 

After passing one or two considerable 
villages at some distance on our right, 
we arrived an hour before sunset at one 
of the largest villages in the district. 
We were conducted immediately to the 
church, where the patriarch and his 
brother led the villagers in their evening 
prayers, while the attendants spread car- 
pets in the outer court, where we spent 
the night. We ate our supper of millet, 
boiled in sour buttermilk to the consist- 
ence of a hasty-pudding, from an im- 
mense wooden bow] with wooden spoons, 
each helping himself to as large a pro- 
portion as he liked of melted butter from 
a dish in the middle of our bow]. Barley 
bread was laid round the edge of our 
table, which was nothing more than the 
skin of the ibex or mountain goat, as 


described in my former journals. This | 
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Ancient Churches in Jelu— i ‘or 
>. ~ Opening, fi 


13. I was seated upon the ground 
beneath the shade of a plain stone church, 
| which was covered by the dust of man 
‘ages. The villagers gathered around, 
| wondering at my writing backwards, as 
it seemed to them, who write from right 
{to left; and with a quill instead of a 
‘reed. It was very strange: and then I 
wrote so fast. “Are you writing down 
all Jelu to send to the New World 2” in- 
quired the patriarch’s brother, as he 
awoke from his mid-day sleep. Such 
was the shrewd conjecture, and I after- 
wards took my brief notes of passing 
events, hoping for better opportunities at 
a future time. 

The village priest and several bright 
lads were il ceniion in the prospect 
of a school, which I proposed to open and 
sustain ere long. The patriarch awoke 
as the sun veered round in his face, and 
gave his public expression of interest in 
our labors and plans for the improvement 
of his people—an approbation which he 
repeated on other occasions. 

As the sun declined towards my native 
|land we mounted some mules and rode 

over a spur of the mountains to the vil- 
lage and church of mar Ezieh. This is 
one of the most ancient and venerated 
of the Nestorian churches, It was built 
more than fourteen centuries ago, as 
itheir records testify, by one Balak, a 
christian prince of Bagdad, who was ac- 
customed to spend his summers in these 
mountains. It was the hour of prayer 
when we obtained the first view of the 
church, and the patriarch immediately 
dismounted to say his prayers. Their de- 
| votions seem more like saying prayers 
than like praying. He turned his face 





was a fair specimen of our food and style | towards the church when praying, after 


of eating during all the while I remained 


|| the manner of the Hebrews, who offered 


in the mountains, except that rice, wheat, || petitions towards their holy temple. But 


barley, maize, or rye were often substi- 
tuted for millet, and sometimes made into 
asoup, or used for bread. Milk is seldom 
eaten till it is soured, nor is butter till 
melted. 

The snow falls here to a great depth, 
and the winters are said to be long, but 
nevertheless the grape abounds, though 
inferior in quality to those in the lower 
valleys of Tiyary. Apples, pears, and 
most other northern fruits are less 
abundant and delicious here than in New 
England. Wheat is little cultivated by 
the mountain Nestorians, but it is often 
procured in exchange for honey and the 
productions of the flocks, for it is a land 
flowing with milk and honey. 

VOL. XXXVIII. 








|1t was probably a fortunate coincidence 
| that such was his position that he was at 
the same time nearly facing the east, the 
| point to which all the eastern Christians 
| turn in prayer, in imitation of the more 
ancient practice of the Persian magi. 
Was the practice derived from the magi, 
or adopted from regard to their preju- 
dices ? 

This is perhaps the largest of the 
Nestorian churches, but built in the same 
plain style as the others, with very thick 
stone walls, and flat roof supported by 
two gothic arches surmounting the two 
compartments of the interior. The sanc- 

‘tuary and baptistry are partitioned off 
‘from one end. A motley collection of 
28 
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shawls and other fabrics were hung | 
around the walls, in imitation of the cur- | 
tains of the tabernacle, and a large bell 
was suspended from a beam on the out- 
side of the eastern end-of the church. 
There was something: peculiarly solemn 
and affecting in “the sound of the church 
going bell,” echoing through these val- 
eys and rocks, inviting to prayer and 
praise at early dawn. 

Jelu has strong claims for a missionary 
station; and, next after Tiyary, it should 
receive our first attention. There are 
fifteen considerable villages in this dis- 
trict, and five more in the neighboring 
tribe of Bass, which could be brought 
more or less under the influence of a 
station here. The Nestorians here were 
particularly desirous that I should return 
and reside among them, and offered me 
a place of residence, with a promise of 
co-operation in our work, of which they | 
had heard the patriarch’s repeated ex- 
pression of approval. The habits of the 
men in travelling abroad to seek em- 
ployment during a part of the year brings 
them into contact with various classes 
and descriptions of people, whose lan- 
guages they learn ; and with the inform- 
ation acquired by travelling, they are) 
more intelligent that the other mountain | 
tribes. ‘They may also have more of the | 
vices of the surrounding nations. But it 
is evident that their acquaintance with | 
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June, 
Districts of Bass and Tehoma. 


15. Ttook leave of the patriarch jp 
the hope of seeing him again after a few 
weeks. During all the time I remained 
with him he treated me with the kindness 
of a brother, and when I parted, he gaye 
me his blessing, committed me to the 
care of his brother, who was to remain 
with me till I should leave the moun. 
tains, or return to himself, which he 
hoped I would soon do, when we would 
go to Ooroomiah together and return to 
spend the winter in Tiyary at our propos. 
ed station. 

A ride of some four hours, down a 
narrow ravine and over a spur of the 
mountain, brought us to one of the prin- 
cipal villages of Bass, where we arrived 
at sunset. The villagers were leaving 
the church after their evening prayers, 
and they came out in procession to meet 
and welcome us, many of them kissin 
our hands, a salutation with which they 
greet their principal religious teachers, 
Two women brought each a crippled 
child, with the feet tied together, hoping 
that the patriarch’s brother by cutting the 
strings might restore strength to the 
feet. 

The five villages of Bass are situated 
in the valley of a creek which unites 
with another from Jelu, and then winds 
among the mountains in a southeasterly 








the character and languages of the sur- | direction, passes near Ravendoose and 
-rounding countries helps to qualify them || unites with the Greater Zab below the 
for an important missionary agency, when || southern border of the Nestorian country. 
they shall be enlightened and brought | This district, like Jelu, is too small and 
under the saving influence of the gospel. || mountainous to support its inhabitants, 
And it should not for a moment be for- i and a portion of them seek employment 
gotten that our great aim is, the prepara-:|in other parts through the winter, re- 
tion of such an agency for all the sur- || turning to their homes in the spring. 
rounding country. ‘| 16. [had some interesting conversa- 
Hence our mission to the Nestorians || tion with the chief men of the place, 
embraces a field of unlimited extent. | and endeavored to make my remarks as 
And if we ask for men and means to sus- || practical as possible by improving the 
tain our operations with vigor and to en- || peculiar circumstances in which they 
large our —- of usefulness, we are | were placed. I also prescribed for their 
leading in behalf of the perishing mil- || sick, after which seven or eight of the 
ions by whom we are surrounded, by || villagers accompanied us on our way to- 
whatever name they are called; for the | wards Tehoma. We made a steep and 
wild Koords of the mountains, and for | difficult ascent of the mountain, upon the 
the reputed worshippers of the devil; summit of which we found several Nes- 
for the haughty Turk, the sun-burnt | torians, chiefly women, tending their 
Arab, and the more polished Persian. || flocks. They brought us food, and one 
And who can tell but the Nestorian || of the women caught a sheep, which fur- 
church may again send forth their mis- | nished me a fine bow! of milk, while my 
sionaries to T'artary and China, and re- || companions ate of their sour curd. Cows 
kindle the light of the gospel over all || are not common inthe mountains. Their 
the central highlands of Asia. This is'; butter is esteemed, while the milk of 
sheep is preferred. Hence the scriptural 
| expression, “Butter of kine and milk of 
\| sheep.” Were the people generally edu- 


the field for which we plead when we 
ask for more laborers to be sent to the 
Nestorians. 
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cated, what a fund of interesting matter 


would they fied in the Bible, with all its 
adaptedness to their oriental and pastoral 
life, and with their leisure for reading 
and meditation, while tending their flocks 
like the sweet Psalmist of Israel and the 
patriarch of old! : 

We followed the course of a mountain 
ravine for about two hours, in a general 
southwest course, when we reached an 
encampment of the Tehoma Nestovians 
tending their flocks. Before sunset we 
reached a second encampment, where we 
spent the night in the inclosure of one 
of their tabernacles, which was so small 
that priest Zadok and I could hardly find 
room in it to lie down. The people 
seem too poor to have tents; or perhaps 
they are too primitive ; and their taber- 
nacles are no more than a slight shelter 
from the sun, with an inclosure of loose 
stone. 

The people, who had never been be- 
yond their native mountains, were con- 
tinually asking me whether we had this 
or that in the New World; and now 
they inquire if we have such tabernacles, 
such food, such mountains and rocks, 
such torrents and bridges, which many 
of them can scarcely cross. 

The next morning, a dozen women 
were starting for their village, at early 
dawn, each laden with a goat-skin filled 


with butter, cheese, or sour curd, and the || 


priest, on seeing them, began to expa- 
tiate upon the superior worth of their | 
women, who tend their flocks and provide 
food and clothing for their households. 
Their industry is worthy of all the en- 
comium which Solomon bestowed upon | 
that quality in the virtuous woman, but | 
their ignorance and degradation, though | 
partially meliorated by a nominal Chris- | 
tianity, claim our sympathy, prayers, and | 
efforts, that they may be soon raised to | 
the station and privileges assigned them | 
through the gospel. It is due to the) 
men, in this connection to state that, | 
they are usually kind, and in their turn 
share the labors of the house during the 
inclemency of winter, often plying the 
shuttle as well as tending their flocks. 

That our ladies should find time to 
read and write was not so strange to the 
priest, when he learned that our flocks 
required no shepherd to watch them; 
that our clothing was spun and wove by 
the power of water or steam; and that 
instead of our ladies climbing mountains 
with a heavy load upon their shoulders, 
both they and their burdens were con- 
veyed in the carriage, the car, or the 
steamer, and often with a velocity which 
seemed quite incredible. 
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America is the land of romance, what- 
ever we say of the east, with all its 
strange customs and scenery. So thought 
the priest, on hearing of the wonders of 
the west; and he was ever after pleading 
that I would take him with me whenever 
I should return to my native land. 

Our road lay along the narrow valley 
of a creek, which expanded in one or 
two places so as to admit of a little cul- 
ture. In one of these open spaces are 
a few houses of friendly Koords. We 
found a few of these Koords on the op- 
posite side of the creek near the first of 
| the large villages of Tehoma, which we 
|| reached at ten o’clock after a four hours’ 
||walk. We were conducted to an upper 
'|room annexed to the church, where we 
|remained conversing with the people 
‘,and prescribing for the sick until near 
‘night. We then proceeded in company 
[with the village priest to the venerated 
church of Rabban Pitter, some way up 
the mountain side, where we hoped to 
spend a more quiet Sabbath, and in a 
better atmosphere, than we could hope 
for in the valley below. The church is 
named after a monk of great reputed 
'|sanctity, by whom it is said to have been 
| founded. Like two or three churches in 
|| Tiyary, it has a considerable glebe of 
‘|valuable land, which pays one third of 
, the produce to the church. 











|| Sabbath Services with the Nestorians— 
Scaffold Bed. 


18. The Sabbath dawned with a be- 
nignant smile, and her first opening rays 
were hailed by the feathered songsters 
who warbled their early matins among 
the wide-spread branches over our heads. 
The lovely valley below was enjoying a 
quiet Sabbath. With the rising sun 
| many of the people assembled for the 
|worship of God at this consecrated re- 
| treat, and it was delightful to think that, 
‘in the centre of the empire of Islam, I 
was in a christian land, where .all might 
offer the incense of prayer and praise 
with none to molest or make them afraid. 
Would that there were more evidence 
that the sacrifice of a humble and con- 
trite heart was offered with the service 
of the lips. After morning prayers I had 
opportunities to converse with many who 
remained and who called during the day. 
The priests also read several portions of 
Scripture at my request, giving the trans- 
lation in the modern tongue. This gave 
/me occasion for practical remarks. Eve- 
ning prayers were offered at the church, 


in which a font for aye! infants was 
shown me, that was brought, as I was 
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seat informed, on the back of Satan 

m dad. Such was the miraculous 
power ascribed to the patron saint, and 
such the blind superstition of the people. 

Kasha Gewergis (priest George) spent 
the Sabbath with us, and he was desirous 
to devote himself to the instruction of 
his people under our direction, of which 
I gave him encouragement whenever I 
could return to reside among the moun- 
tains. He is regarded next to priest 
Auraham (Abraham) of Asheta, the most 
learned of the Nestorians. 

After breakfast we proceeded about a 
mile to the large village of Gawa-Teho- 
ma. There the people collected in great 
numbers to see us and obtain medicine 
for the sick. At intervals the priest read, 
at my request, select portions of Scrip- 
ture in the modern tongue, while I added 
brief explanatory and practical remarks. 
This method of imparting religious in- 
struction I made very common while I 
remained in the mountains. The people 
were at first prone to indulge in general 
conversation while we were reading, be- 
ing unaccustomed to give any fixed at- 
tent'on to their own services in an un- 
known tongue. But they soon became 
interested, and sume expressed surprise 
that their priests had never told them 
these things before. 

Tehoma is an important field for a 
mission station. The population has been 
estimated at ten thousand, living in six 
villages, scattered at short intervals 
along the valley of the creek. The esti- 
mate is founded on the number of armed 


men, which is said to be two thousand ;| 


but I should think it would fall short of 
that number. The district is more plees- 
ant and fertile than any other in the 
mountains, but the extensive irrigation 
and culture of rice render it subject to 
fevers ; and it is more exposed to incur- 


sions from the Koords than Tiyary or | 
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mountain vales,* where these insects are 
numerous and annoying. We ascended 
by a rickety ladder and found our scaf. 
fold just large enough for us both to lie 
upon. It was without railing, and as it 
was my first trial of these aerial bed. 
steads, the priest was very anxious lest | 
should fall off in the night. To have 
fallen out of bed in such a position upon 
the smooth stones of the stream, would 
certainly have been a serious joke. But 
of this I had no anticipation, and I pre. 
sentiy composed myself to sleep. J 
as sweet oblivion had stolen over me, | 
was startled by some rude hand which 
had seized hold of my feet and was tyj 

a rope around them to lash me to the 
scaffold so as to prevent me from falling ! 
The idea of dangling from my bed by my 
feet was so ridiculous, that it was some 
time ere I could regain my previous 
composure. At my remonstrance my 
feet were left at liberty, and my unsea- 
sonable visitor descended to his own 
couch, leaving me to the reflections in- 
spired by my singular situation and the 
stillness of that late evening hour, I 
looked around upon the silent villagers, 
some reposing upon an elevation nearly 
equal to my own, and others upon the 
pebbles that lined the stream. I looked 
up to the almost perpendicular moun- 
tains, which seemed to shut me out from 
the noisy world, and to the starry firma- 
ment which invited to communion with 
nature’s God. My thoughts flitted back 
to the land of my birth, and the compan- 
ions and scenes of former days came up 
before me. But a stranger and pilgrim, 
as I was, wandering upon the mountains 
of the east, and not knowing the things 
that should befall me, I felt a delightful 
assurance that I was not alone, and com- 
mitting myself again to the guardian 
care of Him who never slumbers nor 
sleeps, I was soon lulled to forgetful- 





Jelu. But it should not for these reasons | 
be passed over or neglected. With such | 
a population, so ready of access, the field | 
must be cultivated at whatever cost. 
Towards evening we proceeded to} 
another village about a mile distant, | 
where we arrived in season to join the | 
ple in their devotions at the church. 
Thence we were invited to the house of 
the village priest, and partook of a plain | 
supper; after which we were conducted | 
to the bank of the creek, where a sinall | 
scaffold twelve or fourteen feet high was 
assigned to priest Zadok and myself to 
sleep upon. This strange sort of dormi- 
tory is made to escape from the musqui- 
toes, and I believe it is peculiar to these 


ness by the loud murmur of the dashing 
waters. 
(To be continued.] 
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JOURNAL OF MR. SCHNEIDER. 


By the extracts given below from his journal, it 
will be seen that the Spirit of the Lord is still 
accompaning the labors of Mr. Schneider and 
gradually enlightening the minds of some of the 
benighted population among whom he resides. 











* A similar devise is resorted to in some of the 
western portions of the United 
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rotestant Wedding—Rejection of in 
perc Priests—A Papal School. 


August 16th, 1841. On the 12th I 
solemnized a marriage between two 
rotestants, both hopefully pious. This 
is the first protestant marriage that has 
ever taken place in Broosa. As the par- 
ties were German, the immediate cere- 
mony of uniting them in this sacred rela- 
tion was performed in the German Jan- 
guage, but for the benefit of the natives 
who were present, a part of the exercises 
were in Turkish. { took occasion to ex- 
plain to them the nature, design, and du- 
ties of this relation. As fer as [ have 
ascertained, all were gratified with the 
various exercises of the occasion, The 
room was full, and among them were a 
few Mussulmans. These were much 
struck by what they saw and heard, and 
at the close of the ceremonies began to 
compare our manner of solemnizing the 
jnstitution with their own, speaking 
atly in praise of the former and con- 
emning the Jatter. The occasion brought 
out also some Christians, who never be- 
fore attended our service. In this we 
rejoice, since the more the nature of this 
service becomes known, the more likely 
js it to be attended. 

26. Last evening I was informed that 
in Yeni-koy, an Armenian village sev- 
eral hours distance, east of Broosa, the 
people took a measure in relation to their 
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priests which is worthy of being noted. || 


They have only two priests. These men 
have, for the past six months, been much 
at variance with each other; so much so 
that the matter was taken up by their 
principal men, and the conclusion was 
that the priests were no longer worthy | 
of performing the sacred functions of| 
their office. The keys of the church| 
were accordingly taken from them, and 
they were told that they must no longer 
consider themselves the priests of that | 
lace. For if they could no longer live 
in peace with each other, they were alto- 
gether unsuitable persons to administer 
unto them the sacrament and other holy 
ordinances of the church. The effect 
upon the priests was their entire recon- 
ciliation to each other, and on their 
earnest and importunate entreaty to be 
re-admitted to the church, the keys were 
returned to them, and they entered again 
on the performance of their priestly du- 
ties. In Yeni Shehir, a town ten hours 
to the east of Broosa, containing rather a 
small Armenian population, a somewhat 
similar occurrence recently took place. 
Of their two priests, one has been for a 
long time addicted to intemperance, and 
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the other is so ignorant that he cannot 
even read. The former has been dis- 
missed by the people, with the strong 
determination that they will.not receive 
him again to their church as priest; and 
the other has been told that he can no 
longer serve them. Their principal men 
have accordingly written a letter to 
Broosa, stating their wishes and deter- 
mination in reference to these priests, 
and requesting in their place competent 
and suitable men, or rather, instead of 
two of such a character, one well quali- 
fied for his office. These are altogether 
new movements in this region, and may 
be regarded as indicative of a feeling 
springing up among the people, demand- 
ing a more enlightened and competent 
priesthood, whick is so much needed. 
Every indication of this kind is to be 
hailed as a harbinger of good. It is also 
made apparent by such movements that 
| the people intend no longer to yield an 
unreserved submission to the priesthood, 
but are becoming emboldened to express 
their own convictions in opposition to 
them. 

28. Two Frenchmen, papists, recent- 
ly came to Broosa, to establish a school 
in which languages and the sciences 
were to be taught. They are not priests, 
but though they bear not the clerical 
name, they are supposed to be connected 
with some papal associations for the dis- 
semination of popery ; and, though they 
appear as private individuals, they are 
| actually popish missionaries. After mak- 
_ ing efforts for a few days to collect pu- 

pils, they abandoned the plan, not finding 
| sufficient encouragement. They obtain- 
ed the positive promise of only four pu- 
| pils, and those of Frank papists. They 
(have already taken their departure. 
| There is quite a desire among the youth 
of this city, and this desire extends even 
to Mussulman youth to some extent, to 
learn some of the European languages, 
particularly French, Italian, and English. 
| We have now eight or ten pupils taking 
lessons in English from us. And it may 
further be said, that such a school might 
be successfully attempted by our station. 
Its beginning would be small, but it 
would undoubtedly enlarge, and thus a 
great number of the youth of this city 
would be brought under a christian in- 
fluence. But if we could open such a 
schoo] tomorrow, with the fairest pros- 
pect of success, we are so limited in our 
expenses that we cannot attempt it. 
How undesirable these hindrances in our 
way from the want of necessary funds! 
How mournful to let such opportunities 


pass by unimproved, simply because 
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there are no pecuniary means. And if 
we are not allowed to seize upon the 
present favorable opening, the papists 
may come in after all and occupy it: for 
the above named Frenchmen intimated 
at their departure, that though they leave, 
some other individuals might yet come 
in their place. 

t.5. Sent a considerable number 
of books to two different villages, one a 
Greek and the other Armenian, both 
somewhat distant from Broosa, with the 
hope that others may be called for from 
the same places. 

20. Had a good and attentive audience 
yesterday at the Sabbath service. There 
were several new hearers, most of whom 
were much interested. One of them, 
particularly, was impressed to tears, and 
afterwards remarked to some one, “I 
never heard such talking. Our priests 
never talk so to us. I could understand 
it all.” 


Books at Balik-kissar Fair—Inquirers 
and Converts. 


25. In the beginning of this month, 
there is annually held a great fair in 
Balik-kissar, nearly three days southwest 
of Broosa. Merchants and tradesmen 
from al) parts of Asia Minor, and other 
parts of Turkey, including Syria, and 
formerly from Persia, and even from 
other places, collect there for purposes of 
trade. The fair continues about fifteen 
days. To this place we sent a trust- 
worthy native with two boxes of books 
for sale, in the Greek and Armenian 
(ancient and modern) Turkish, Greco- 
Turkish, and Armeno- Turkish languages. 
Though he was unable to dispose of all, 
still he was able to sell a considerable 
number, and some in all the languages 
above named. The Greco-Turkish and 
Armeno-Turkish were most in demand. 
The Turks of the place also manifested 
a considerable interest in the pentateuch 
and psalms. We had only a few copies 
of this volume in the Turkish language 
to send. These few were soon sold at a 
very good price, and a strong desire ex- 
pressed for more. One Turk purchased 
a pentateuch in Greco-Turkish, another 
a copy of the same in Armeno-Turkish, 
though both of them could read these 
languages very imperfectly. The whole 
number sold was as follows, namely 120 
portions of the Bible, thirty-five relig- 
ious and school-books, and eighty-seven 
tracts, 247 in all. These have been car- 
ried into many different families, and 
will, I trust, pour some light upon a 
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do much . We feel abundant] 
pate el effort and hope 
| peat it every year. 

27. Hadacall for more books from 
Nooradjeh, an Armenian village, Thig 
is the second time our books have gone 
to that place, and as there are severa] 
other Armenian villages in that vicinity, 
the opening may widen. Persons coming 
from that place to the market of Broosa 
with silk, carry home with them these 
books. 

28. Last evening S. informed me of 
several interviews he had recently had 
with priest P. It seems more and more 
evident that he is under the teachings of 
the Spirit. He appears to have a sincere 
and growing desire to understand ‘the 
truths of the gospel. When S. converses 
with him, he listens with the deepest in. 
terest, like one hungering and thirsting 
for the truth. The New Testament, 
|which he reads much, seems to be a 
| Source of great entertainment to him, 
| He has a deep sense of the responsibility 
| of his sacerdotal office, and endeavors, in 
| Various ways, to discharge this responsi- 
bility. In his intercourse with the peo- 
'ple, he hesitates not, according to his 
|ability, to converse with them on spirit- 
jual subjects, to urge their importance 
upon them. This has become so much 
of a habit with him, that many persons 
begin to dislike him and to avoid his 
company. By pursuing this course, he 
| loses particularly the countenance of the 
|wealthy ; still, he is determined not to 
abandon it, but to discharge his duties 
faithfully, to instruct and to admonish 
| those with whom he has to do. May the 
Lord enable him to adhere to his resolu- 
tion and show to this people a bright 
example of a spiritually-minded priest. 


Jona, 





After mentioning the case of an Armenian, a 
man of talents and respectability, and also that 
|of a Greek female, who were serious inquirers 





and manifested much tenderness on religious 
subjects, Mr. Schneider proceeds— 


November 27. J., the young Greek, 
brother of the female above alluded to, 
‘left us for Smyrna, to live with Mr. 
| Riggs, to be trained up as a translator or 
helper to the missionary work in some 
other way. The evidences of his piety 
are stil] satisfactory, and the influence he 
has exerted on his family has been salu- 
tary. Being the eldest son at home, he 
has had evening prayers regularly every 
day and read a portion of the Scriptures, 
This practice he commenced voluntarily, 
without wy suggesting it to him; and it 








great multitude of benighted minds, and ''is probably the only instance like regular 
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family devotions, which has been observ- 
ed in his nation in B. for centuries, and 
it is therefore to be regarded with pecu- 
liar interest. May this be the harbinger 
of many a family altar soon to be erected 
in this city, upon which the morning and 
evening sacrifice shall be offered. 

99, Had two conversations recently 
with C.,a young Greek, on the subject 
of religion. He made a very frank con- 
fession of his feelings, stating that he 
had been for two years past endeavoring 
to get his heart warmed, as he expressed 
it, with the truths of religion, but thus 
far he had not succeeded. Sometimes 
his heart seemed to become tender for a 
short time, he said, but as soon as he| 
began to mingle with the world again, | 
all bis impressions were gone. He seem- 
ed to manifest an honest desire to be- 
come truly interested in religion, saying 
he did not wish to be a Christian only in 
name, but one in reality and in truth.| 
He wished to feel the sentiments of re-| 
ligion, and to experience them in his 
heart. He inquired of me with real ap- 
parent sincerity, several times, how he 
could get his heart interested, etc. ; what 
means he should take to get his mind | 
impressed. I gave him such directions | 
as seemed adapted to his case and pre- | 
sented him also with Baxter’s Saints’! 
Rest and Alleine’s Alarm. Though I do | 
not think he is deeply anxious about his | 
soul, yet it is gratifying to observe so | 
much apparent desire for salvation. Yes- | 
terday, the Sabbath, during a part of the | 
service he seemed quite affected. 


A hopeful School—Social Visits and! 
Religious Instruction. 


30. One of the young Armenians’ 
told me that M., another of the teachers | 
in the school, manifests considerable in- | 
terest in spiritual things. He reads the | 
Scriptures and other good books with in- | 
terest. When serious subjects are pre-| 
sented to his sind he listens attentively, 
and they appear to make an impression | 
on his heart andawaken feeling. I have | 
long supposed he was in an interesting | 
state of mind. This is now the fifth | 
teacher in that school who has become | 
interested in spiritual things. There are | 
in all seven teachers in this school. Of || 
these four have now become hopefully | 
pious, and the fifth is an inquirer, the | 
other two being both opposed. It is a} 
circumstance worthy of special notice 
and gratitude, that so large a proportion 
of these teachers of their youth should | 
become imbued with a spirit of piety. | 








Their daily influence among the 500 pu- 
pils who compose the school must be 


most salutery. Indeed, this influence is 
already observable. The pupils who 
have already left the school are much 
more inclined to serious mindedness than 
others of their nation generally. And 
three or four of them are more or less 
inquiring after the truth. And it is very 
obvious that the impression in favor of 
evangelical piety, made by the teachers 
in this school, is becoming more and 
more important every year. It is matter 
both of wonder and gratitude to God, 
that they are permitted to remain in their 
station, while they are known to sympa- 
thise with us in our religious views and 
feelings. 

December 6. Yesterday the audience 
was quite attentive to the preaching. 
The sister of the young Greek, J., seem- 
ed to be particularly impressed. As she 
was leaving the house, while holding the 
hand of Mrs. S., with a full heart she 
said to her, “I wish to say something to 
you—I wish you to pray for me.” Mrs, 
S. then made appropriate remarks to her. 
After a little conversation she departed, 
repeating her request, “Do not forget me 
in your prayers.” This request from a 
Greek female, prompted evidently by her 
anxiety for her soul, is exceedingly 
cheering and encouraging. Oh that she 
may speedily find Him, who came to 
seek and to save those who feel them- 
selves lost! 

10. Made a call on a Greek family, 
by whom I was very cordially received, 
We had much religious conversation, 
and I had the opportunity of presenting 
many important truths of the Bible, to all 
of which they paid a very respectful at- 
tention. 

24. Called on an Armenian family 
and found the son reading a portion of 
the Old Testament in Armeno-Turkish 
to his mother. She cannot read herself, 
but appeared interested in what she had 
heard. This circumstance afforded an 
easy transitioa to religious conversation, 
and most of the evening was spent in 
serious and profitable remarks. I was 
both struck and interested in the cordial 
assent the mother gave to the truths pre- 
sented. It seemed to take strong hold of 
her. And as she listened to one thought 
after another, she would, with an animat- 
ed countenance, express her approbation, 
and at the same time turn to others with 
a very expressive look seeming to say, 
“Do you hear this? Is it not just so? 
Think of it; and let us not forget what 
he has said.” And all this was a spon- 
taneous expression of her feelings, awak- 
ened by the truth, and not something 
said merely to gratify the speaker. 








31. It being now a favorable season 
of the year for visiting the people, I give 
articular attention to this branch of duty. 
uring these long winter evenings, they 
are accustomed to call on each other to 
pass away a few hours in social inter- 
cuurse. Most families either make or 
receive visits almost every evening. 
Thus it happens that I usually meet 


others besides the inmates of the house, | 


and there is a good opportunity afforded 
for a kind of familiar, colloquial preach- 
_ing. Almost universally there is an op- 
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| 


emer | for presenting in a very friend- | 
y 


and familiar manner the great truths 
of the gospel. They always give re- 
spectful attention, and sometimes are 
peculiarly interested. I am often struck 
with the apparent force with which the 
truth seems to commend itself to their 
consciences, 
rectly to the heart, and to find a ready 
response in their breasts ; and they listen 
with a mixture of surprise and pleasure, 
as though they were listening to these 
truths for the first time. This is espec- 
ially true of the Armenians. It is truly 
a privilege to sit down with them, in 
their own houses, and without any re- 
straint, in the freedom and unceremon- 
iousness of friendly intercourse, to speak 
to them of the things of the kingdom. 
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REPORT OF THE MISSION FOR THE 


year 1841. 
Instances of Sickness and Death. 


In commencing our report for the year! 


now about towlose, there are suggested 
to our minds an unusual variety of af- 


fecting considerations. Probably no year || last report. 


It seems often to go di-| 
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June, 


lege, after spending several months with 
us as temporary assistant in one of our 
schools, was also suddenly arrested b 
the strong hand of disease, while travel. 
ling in Egypt, and consigned to a stran- 
ger’s gtave. 

But it is not the loss of children and 
transient visitors alone that we are called 
upon to notice. Two beloved members 
of our own missionary circle have finish. 
ed their earthly career and gone to their 
final reward. You have already been 
informed of the painful circumstances 
of their departure. But it is due to their 
memory, as well as to their friends and 
to the Committee, that we here record 
our testimonial to their worth. 

Mr. Hebard left us for the United 
States, full of high hopes of usefulness 
to the important, though languishing 
seminary, over which for several years 
he had faithfully presided. We felt, 
when we gave him the parting hand, that 
it was almost suicidal to send home go 
important a member of our little circle, 
Seeing, however, no alternative, save in 
the abandonment of our seminary, we 
commissioned him to go as our represen- 
tative and the representative of the dear 
youth under our supervision, to the 
churches of our native land. He left us 
with spirits oppressed in view of the 
stern necessity that rendered the measure 
indispensable, but he left us confident of 
success, and rejoicing in the anticipation 
of a speedy return. God, however, saw 
fit suddenly to blast our hopes of relief 
through his agency, by taking him to 
himself. His remains, as you are aware, 
lie buried in the island of the shipwreck- 
ed apostle, while his unfettered and glo- 
rified spirit, we cannot doubt, is re-united 
with that of his beloved wife, of whose 
lamented death mention was made in our 
We are happy to say that 





since our mission existed has been so || our departed brother had the confidence 
full of painful incident as the past. Some | and highest esteem of us all. He was 
of our number have been brought by |emphatically a faithful, devoted man 


sickness to the borders of the grave, 
who, we are happy to say, are yet spared 


tous. Others, dear to us all, have gone |/and successful. 


| His labors in the institution of which he 
| was principal, were highly acceptable 
Every pupil, while he 


to their final account. In two instances |revered, most ardently loved him. In 


death has entered our families and taken 


an only child. We have also been deep- | 


ly affected by the sudden departure of || 


others, who, though not members of our 
mission, were nevertheless endeared to 
us all. The lamented death of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitchell will readily occur to you. 
After spending some weeks in our fami- 


lies, and before entering on their labors, | 


they were cut down, as in a moment, in 
the wilds of Mesopotamia. Another, the 
Rev. Mr. Gager, late tutor in Yale col- 


fine all who became acquainted with him 
seemed deeply impressed by the purity 
of his feelings and the singular disinter- 
estedness of his desires and efforts for 
their good. 

The death of Mrs. Wolcott is more 
recent, and yet fresh in our minds. Four 
days before her departure, she was en- 
joying her usual health, When all 
hopes of saving her life were abandoned, 
the overwhelming intensity of her suffer- 
ings and the suddenness of her summons 
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very naturally occasioned, for a few 


hours, much mental distress. Her sense 
of guilt and unworthiness seemed to en- 
all her thoughts, and her prayers 
‘or the light of God’s countenance were 
affecting beyond description. Soon, how- 
ever, she rose above every fear. The 
light and serenity of heaven suddenly 
burst upon her, and notwithstanding the 
racking agonies of her physical frame, 
she was filled with “peace that passed 
all understanding.” Her prayers for her 
afflicted husband, for her friends in 
America, and for the mission of which 
she was a member; her expressions of 
resignation to the will of Heaven; her 
self-renunciation and committal of her 
soul to God were truly remarkable. 
Such appropriateness of expression, such 
earnestness, such melting tenderness, and 
such perfect absorption of mind in the 
exercise of prayer, have, we think, sel- 
dom been witnessed. The day before 
she died was one which we cannot soon 
forget. At her request the members of 
the station assembled in her room to 
commemorate the dying love of Christ. 
It was a parting scene, and one of most 
touching interest. Our dying sister was 
the only calm communicant present. We 
doubt not that it will greatly alleviate 
the trial of her heseuved fitonie in the 
United States, as it does ours, that the 
sudden and peculiarly distressing death 
of Mrs. W. was triumphant. Her last 
intelligible expressions were whispers of 
ce and joyful anticipation. We be- 
love that by her departure she is an in- 
finite gainer. And though she had but 
just commenced her missionary career, 
we trust that the early and remarkable 
close of it has accomplished no small 
amount of good by the salutary and af- 
fecting lessons it has afforded. 


Embarrassment from Political Disturb- 
ances —Persecution— Want of Funds. 


But the past year has been trying, on 
other cnet Gan the damn cal 
death which have entered our circle. 

The unsettled state of the country has 
been to us a source of much anxiety. 
The important events of the year 1840, 
which we fondly hoped would be follow- 
ed by the happiest results, proved to be 
only preliminary to a state of things 
even more embarrassing. Such extreme 
uncertainty has hung over the prospects 
of the people, for whose good we were 
sent to labor, that we have often been 
exceedingly perplexed in deciding what 
we ought to attempt. For a considerable 
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time a civil war has occasioned much 
alarm around us, and thrown a dark cloud 
over our brightest prospects. Many 
thousands of the already wretched peo- 
ple have been plundered of the little 
they possessed, and driven from their 
burning villages, homeless, pennyless, 
and friendless wanderers. The work of 
destruction has been prosecuted within 
sight of our dwellings and almost at our 
very doors. It has threatened to involve 
the whole country in a revolution, if pos- 
sible, more terrible than any which has 
ever preceded. At present, we are ha 
py to ey hostilities are suspended. We 
hope the suspension may continue, 
though we are not without fears that the 
work will ere long be resumed and pros- 
ecuted with more vigor than ever. 

Another cause of anxiety and embar- 
rassment has been a storm of persecu- 
tion, which, for severity, is without a 
parallel in the history of our mission. 
We cannot readily imagine what addi- 
tional terms of invective and cursing 
could have been employed against us, or 
what additional plots could have been 
devised to break up our operations and 
drive us from the country. Assailed 
thus with uncommon bitterness by the 
papal ecclesiastics of the country, slan- 
dered and falsely accused at the Porte, 
and, in fine, beset on every side with 
new and extraordinary opposition, it is 
not, perhaps, strange that we felt for a 
time embarrassed. But when all earthly 
dependences failed us, we were led to 
confide more implicitly in the promises 
of God, and the nature of our cause. 
And we have not confided in vain. We 
desire,to record, with unfeigned grati- 
tude, that the timely interference of 
Heaven saved us from our worst appre- 
hensions, and, at a time when we had 
most reason for alarm, permitted us, un- 
molested, to remain at our post. 

The last, though not the least painful 
cause of our anxiety, which we can here 
mention, is one which, we presume, has 
been common to all the missions under 
the direction of the American Board. 
You can be at no loss to understand to 
what we refer; and doubtless the sad 
experience of the Prudential Committee, 
in connection with the subject, has fully 
qualified them to extend to us the sym- 
pathies of which we feel the need. e 
were perplexed and crippled in our ope- 
rations almost to the extreme of endur- 
ance, before the facts, communicated by 
the treasurer of the Board, at their late 
annual meeting in September last, 
reached us. Imagine then our feelings 
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on learning that the debt was little less 
than $60, and rapidly~ increasing! 
However such a state. of things may af- 
fect other missions, we confess that for 
ourselves, it seems fraught with unmixed 
evil. Unless God in his mercy inter- 

e for our help, we see before us noth- 
ing but disaster and ruin. We are per- 

lexed, distressed, and almost despairing. 

e know not what to do, or what to say. 
The only redeeming feature in the pic- 
ture is, that the cause is God’s. In view 
of this only, can we maintain composure 
when we look into the future. And 
here, blessed be God, we cannot misplace 
our confidence. 

But while there has been much to t 
us, there has also been much for whic 
we are unfeignedly thankful. The re- 
commencement of the operations of our 
press, under the directions of Mr. Hurter, 
the long expected and greatly needed 
printer, whom you sent to our help early 
in the year; the safe return of Mr. 
Smith, at a time when his counsel and 
assistance were peculiarly needed, and 
the unusual calls and openings for labor, 
are regarded by us as signal favors. 
And we are happy to say, that in our 
darkest hours, God has not deserted us, 
nor disappointed the trust we reposed in 
his promises. Pestilence and persecu- 
tion and war and death have indeed 
stalked around us; but He has “delivered 
us in six troubles,” and “in seven” has 
suffered “no evil to touch us.” In respect 
to our native friends too, while some 
have deserted us, and many have occa- 
sioned us much solicitude, others have 
been raised up in whom we feel a pe- 
culiar interest and from whom we con- 
fidently hope much comfort and assist- 
ance. In short, while our trials have 
been many, and some of them unexpect- 
ed, our cup of blessing has been full. 
And we desire here to make mention of 
the loving-kindness and faithfulness of 
our covenant-keeping God. 


Mission Seminary—Common Schools. 


Afier adverting to the interruptions and in- 
conveniences to which the seminary at Beyroot 
had been subjected by the state of things re- 
marked upon above, the missionaries say— 


There are now thirty-one youth con- 
nected with the seminary. Seventeen of 
these are boarders, and fourteen are day- 
scholars. Eight of the boarders have 
been received during the year. Nine of 
the day-scholars are regular members of 
the seminary, and five are now on trial. 
None are received as members of the 
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seminary till their parents or guardians 
solemnly express their willingness that 
they remain connected with the instity. 
tion till they complete the proposed 
course of study. Such candidates are 
put upon trial till we become satisfied 
concerning their character and capacity, 


Of the studies pursued by the members of the 
seminary the missionaries make the following 
statement. The object in introducing English 
studies is to teach them that language and thus 
open to them the treasures, both in respect to 
science and religion, which the English Jan. 
guage contains. The list of studies is given 
simply as a sample of what is taught in mission 
seminaries. 


' The school is divided into four classes, 
all of which have daily exercises in read. 
ing, spelling, and defining in the English 
language ; and the three lower classes 
translate from English into Arabic. The 
fourth class, which commenced English 
the present year, have read the four 
pels and the Child’s Book on the 
translating portions of them into Arabic, 
They have also studied about two thirds 
of the second part of Emerson’s Arith- 
metic. 

The second class have completed the 
second part of Emerson’s Arithmetic; 
and, besides the studies above named, 
have attended to geography, English 
grammar and parsing. 

The first class have also studied Eng- 
lish grammar; have twice reviewed a 
small treatise on astronomy ; completed 
the first three books of Playfair’s Geom- 
etry, and have nearly finished Comstock’s 
Philosophy for Academies, besides fre- 
quent written exercises in translating 
from Arabic into English. They have 
been deeply interested in the philosophi- 
cal facts with which they have become 
acquainted, and highly delighted with 
the experiments. 

There are three classes in Arabic 
grammar. One young man will soon 
complete the course, and be able to give 
instruction in the seminary. He now 
hears a grammar class of eight boys un- 
der the supervision of our Arabic teacher, 
that he may learn how to teach. | 

The second class, composed of eight 
members, have already completed about 
half the course. The young man who 
came to us from Ain Warka, (Butrus el 
Bistany) has exhibited much professional 
zeal as a teacher, and our expectations 
concerning him, have been more than 
realized. 

Most of the scholars have made com- 
mendable progress in their studies, con- 
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idering the interruptions to which they 

row x liable. The plague raged in 
Beyroot several weeks.in the spring, so 
that we were under the necessity of 
keeping quarantine, and all the day 
scholars were thus excluded from our 
school till our remeval to the mountains, 
whither most of them were taken at the 
expense of the mission. ] 

A prominent place has ever been given 
to religious instruction. Familiar ex- 
planatory and practical remarks have 
been made in connection with the read- 
ing of the Scriptures and prayer, at the 
opening and close of the school. A 
similar exercise has been attended by 
the boarders in the evening. The Sab- 
bath school has been sustained through- 
out the year. In the early part of it in- 
struction was given from an Arabic 
catechism. Subsequently the time has 
been devoted to the study of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘The two older classes have com- 
mitted their lessons both in Arabic and 
English to memory. After recitation 
they are questioned upon the meaning of 
the lesson, the doctrines taught, and the 
duties enjoined. An effort has been 
constantly made to apply the truth to the 
conscience and the heart, and we hope 
with good effects. Probably there is not 
aschool in America, in which so much 
time is devoted to religious instruction. 


All the boarders attend the preaching of | 


the gospel on the Sabbath, both in Ara- 
bic and English, and also our weekly 
prayer meetings. In the mountains 
Messrs. Keyes and Thomson preached 
alternately every Sabbath, in a familiar 
style, adapted to the capacity of the 
scholars, and serious impressions were 
manifestly made upon some minds. Our 
prayer is that the seed sown may yet 
spring up and bear fruit. 

After all, it is a painful truth that we 
do not see those manifestations of spirit- 
ual life attending our labors, which we 
desire. These youth are in a state of 
moral death, We have not satisfactory 
evidence that a single one of them is a 
child of God. Unless the Spirit of di- 
vine grace is poured upon them from on 
high, they must be forever lost. Why, 
we often inquire, why is no one from 
this school converted to Christ? May 
the time soon come when we shall no 
longer be constrained to make this in- 
quiry. 


Concerning their common schools the mis- 
sionaries remark— 


In Beyroot two schools have been in 
operation during the whole yeoz, and a 
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third was commenced in October, The 
number of scholars in the first of these is 
about forty; in the second thirty-five; 
and in the third about thirty. In the 
mountains, one has been in operation 
during the year, with a suspension of 
about a month in the summer, which 
contained about thirty-five scholars, with 
an average attendance of about twenty- 
five. In July and August three others 
were set in operation, the whole number 
of scholars in which was about ninety- 
eight, average number about eighty. 
The school in Tripoli reports about 
thirty-five scholars in attendance. In 
December our female schvol was re- 
opened at Beyroot, which numbers about 
twenty-five girls. They are taught Ara- 
bic reading and writing, three or four 
study geography and arithmetic, and all 
are taught sewing, knitting, etc., by the 
ladies of the mission. Against our 
schools, especially in the mountains, has 
been directed a large share of the oppo- 
sition which we have been obliged to 
encounter. The Emir Beshir, instigated 
by the Maronite patriarch, sent an order 
to the governors of the villages where 
the schools were established, to have 
them suppressed. The plan adopted by 
them to evade this order is characteristic 
of the country. The Emirs command 
was published, but the parents were pri- 
vately directed not to obey it. During 
the whole of our residence in the moun- 
tains there were repeated applications 
for schools in various places, from Druzes 
and Greeks, which continued up to the 
commencement of the war between the 
Druzes and the Maronites; and which 
have been resumed, with still greater 
earnestness, since the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 


Distribution of Books—Public Preach- 
ing—A Pastor installed. 


A glance at the list of books distribut- 
ed will show that a very large proportion 
has been of the sacred Scriptures. We 
have thus labored to scatter abroad the 
unadulterated seed of the word of God; 
and we cannot doubt but that some of it 
will fall into good ground and bear pre- 
cious fruit. Indeed we are not left with- 
out evidence that the word of God is 
quick and powerful. Its influence is so 
manifest, as to alarm the watchful de- 
fenders of superstitious rites and un- 
scriptural observances. Saida bishop of 
our neighborhood to a member of his 
church, “It is high time, my dear friend, 
that we should be alarmed for the integ- 
tity of our church and the perpetuity of 








our institutions.” Why ? said his friend. 
“Because the people have all got the 
Bible in their houses.” Well, but our 
church does not forbid her children to 
have the word of God in their possession. 
“No, but then the people are all reading 
and studying the Bible ; it is not laid by 
in their franks or used only as a school- 
book.” Very well, so much the better— 
the Bible would do them no good, if the 
noone never read it. “Ah! but this is 
ecoming the common topic of conversa- 
tion: you cannot enter a house, but you 
find the occupants either reading it, or 
conversing about its contents. The peo- 
ple are beginning to think for themselves, 
to form their own notions on the subject 
of religion, without any respect to our 
word, or the opinions of the holy fathers. 
If we allow this audacity, all the people 
will soon become protestants. We must 
devise some remedy for this evil.” 

We fear the jealous apprehension of 
the good bishop has greatly overrated 
the danger and exaggerated the dreadful 
mischief about to result from reading the 
sacred Scriptures. We dare not hope 
that so serious a calamity is so soon to 
befall these oriental churches, They are 
strong holds of superstition, and not to 
be prostrated so easily. Here and there, 
however, a stone is loosened and falls off, 
and the whole will undoubtedly come to 
the ground finally, and the temple of God 
be erected on the ruins thereof. 

Our English service at the American 
consulate has been more numerously at- 
tended, than during any previous year of 

‘mission. Part of the time the pre- 
sence of many of the British officers and 
soldiers rendered our place of worship 
quite crowded, and imparted an unusual 
interest to our small congregation. The 
Arabic service has met with various in- 
terruptions during the year, partly from 
the very disturbed state of the country ; 
partly from the long quarantine on ac- 
count of the plague; and partly from the 
absence of all the mission during the 
summer, while prosecuting our labors 
among the Druzes. We may safely say 
that the past has been a year of unparal- 
leled distress and distraction of mind, 
both to the mission and to the poor peo- 
ple of this country. It is a cause of 

eep lamentation, though not at all sur- 
prising, that the public mind has been 
almost wholly engrossed by political and 
social calamities. The same causes 
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must produce the same results in all | 
countries ; and while we mourn over this 
sad desolation, we see nothing in it that | 
ought to discourage our hearts. When) 
permitted to continue our public worship | 








June, 
for any length of time, the attendance 


has been good, and the attention to the 
preached word very gratifying. We fee] 
constrained, however, to mourn the ab. 
sence to a great degree, of that influence 
of the Holy Ghost, which renders the 
preached gospel a savor of life unto life, 
Such a result, at the close of a year, de. 
mands a strict and solemn review, and a 
close examination into the canse of the 
absence of spiritual influences. We 
ought not and dare not rest satisfied in 
such a languishing state, and we fee} 
called upon to bring all the tithes into 
the store-house of the Lord and prove 
him, if he will not pour out such a bles. 
sing that there shall be no room to re. 
ceive it. 

We bave recently set apart one of our 
number to hold the relation of pastor to 
our small church. It is not intended b 
this arrangement to relieve the other 
members of the mission from the ever 
pressing obligation to preach the gospel 
in season and out of season ; but merely 
to secure thereby that — pastoral 
care for our small flock which thi 
greatly need. Our church has suffered 
much in the general confusion and dis- 
organization of the country. The love 
of some has waxed cold, and some have 
been fatally entangled, we fear, in the 
snares of the devil. Over such we are 
called to mourn, and for their restoration 
it is our duty to labor and pray day and 
night. May we prove good and faithful 
shepherds, watching for souls as those 
who must give account ; making straight 
— for our feet, lest that which is lame 

e turned out of the way, but rather that 
it be healed ; looking diligently, lest any 
man fail of the grace of” God, lest any 
root of bitterness springing up trouble 
us, and thereby many be defiled. We 
would also urge upon all our friends to 
pray for the literal peace of our Zion. 
While civil war, with all its train of 
calamities, rages around us, every good 
work must lancuish. It is the hour of 
darkness and Satan’s opportunity to lead 
unwary souls in the paths of spiritual 
death. Iniquity comes in like a flood. 
May the Lord lift up a standard against it. 


The Press. 


Our printing-office, after having been 
closed since March 20th, 1839, was open- 
ed about the first of July, with two work- 
men. We have since added two more, 
and the work is proceeding successfully 
under the supervision of Mr. Hurter. 
We have printed a tract, extracted from 
the 26th, 27th, and 26th chapters of 
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Matthew, entitled “The Passion of 
Christ,” for which there is a special 
donation from the Tract Society ; an 
Arabic grammar, and a small English 
liing-book, at the expense of the 
Board; and the Acts of the Apostles, 
and a part of Proverbs, for the Bible So- 
ciety, embracing in the aggregate 12,300 
copies, and 646,800 pages. 

You will perceive that we have printed 
two small works at the expense of the 
Board. More than this we have not the 
means of doing, nor shall we have until 
the society is in circumstances to enlarge 
our appropriations. ‘The consequence 
will be, that, from the absolute want of 
elementary books, we must continue to 
take the round about, and consequently 
expensive course, of teaching all the 
members of our seminary English, before 
they can be introduced into any of the 
sciences; the studies in our common 
schools must be limited to mere reading 
and writing ; and we can put into circu- 
lation no books of that general class, 
which would be most sought, and conse- 
quently excite a taste for reading, and 
extend the influence of our press, not to 
mention certain kinds even of religious 
publications, of great importance, which 
the Tract Society, from its constitution, 
cannot assist us in publishing. 

Our former edition of the Psalms is 
nearly exhausted, and we shall probably 
print another soon. We also propose to 
print, in the course of the ensuing year, 
an edition of the New Testament with 
marginal references, and are now in cor- 
respondence with the agent of the Bible 
Society, on the subject. 

The difficulty we have had in former 
years, for want of translators and cor- 
rectors, the changed circumstances of the 
country seem to have removed. In this 
respect we are now well supplied. 
Nothing but the want of pecuniary 
means prevents our going forward on a 
more extended scale. 


Labors among the Druzes in Mount 
Lebanon. 


Last summer we contemplated a dis- 
tinct system of operations for the Druzes, 
to consist of a high-school for the sons of 
their nobility, and common schools for 
the people. The movement was earn- 
estly urged by the Druzes themselves, 
and cordially seconded by many of the 
English officers then here. We consid- 
ered it a very providential opening ; for 
just at that time the Maronite patriarch 

coinplained against us at Constanti- 
nople, and procured a request from the 





Porte to our ambassador that we should 
be removed. 

We accordingly entered at once upon 
the measures proposed, trusting that God 
intended thus to open the way wider for 
the advance of his cause. Three com- 
mon schools were commenced under Mr. 
W. M. Thomson’s direction in the neigh- 
borhood of Ain Anub; and Messrs. Wol- 
cott, Van Dyck, and Smith established 
themselves at the capital, Deir el Kamar, 
with a view of opening the high-school. 
It was soon commenced under Mr. Wol- 
cott’s particular care, and ten or a dozen 
young sheikhs were enrolled as scholars. 
They made good progress in their stud- 
ies, and prayers were offered twice a day, 
and religious instruction given, with the 
apparent approbation of the parents. The 
number would have been greater, but for 
the circumstances soon to be related, 
which made the continuance of the 
school through the winter uncertain. 
As it was, two or three new scholars, and 
they the most ge | we had, were 
offered but a day before the school 
closed. 

The Druzes fulfilled in every respect, 
the expectations they had awakened in 
|us, and we were more and more satisfied 
'that the desire for us to establish schools 
‘among them was widely extended; and 
that, to say the least, the religious in- 
struction we gave in them formed no ob- 
jection. Our proceedings among them 
jattracted much attention. On the part 
of political men, as Syria, and especially 
|Mount Lebanon, is now an object of 
|unusual interest to the cabinets of 
|Europe, we have no doubt suspicions 
were excited that our movements were 
|connected with political designs. In 
fact we felt that we were in imminent 

danger of being drawn, even without our 
will, into the very vortex of diplomatic 
intrigues. Against this we kept most 
carefully on our guard, as an evil by all 
| means to be avoided; for should ours 
|become a political mission, we should 
| have little reason to hope for God’s fur- 
ther blessing vpon our labors. 

On the part of the Druzes the exist- 
ence of our school became known 
throughout the sect, and the conviction 
| of the sincerity of our design to do them 
good was confirmed ; while the fact that 
it was countenanced by the highest 
sheikhs secured their confidence. This 
is a point of vital importance, upon which 
turns the whole success of our operations 
among them. For probably, even in the 
|palmy days of chivalry, the feudal prin- 
‘ciple was never stronger in any people 
‘than it is at this moment among the 
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Druzes. Their complete deference to 
their sheikhs is wonderful; and we are 
more and more convinced, that, without 
the friendship of their nobility, we should | 
have little influence among them. This, | 
our school showed that we had gained, | 
and we received every where nothing | 
but the kindest treatment. Wherever we | 
went, we were hailed as friends already 
known. Even their highest akils [those 
initiated into their sacred rites and mys- 
teries} received us into their khulwehs 
almost as brethren. Our houses were 
frequented every day, and our books 
were sought with avidity. From Anti- 
Lebanon, and even from the mountain of 
the Houran, Druzes visited us to make 
our acquaintance, see our schools, and 
obtain our books. More was probably 
accomplished in two months toward ex- 
tending our acquaintance among them, 
than in the whole time of our residence 
in the country before. 

But the patriarch of the Maronites, of 
course, could not look with indifference 
upon this movement. Circumstances, 
which we cannot here detail, had given 
him paramount authority throughout the 
mountain. This was felt the more in 
Deir el Kamar, because not far from four 
fifths of its inhabitants were Maronites. 
He ordered them to abstain from all in- 
tercourse with us, upon pain of excom- 
munication; and wrote also to the sheikhs 


of the place, and to the prince of the 
mountain, to induce them to expel us, 
arguing from the course things had taken 
at Constantinople, that our own govern- 
ment had withdrawn from us its protec- 


tion.* Yet, though in the midst of per- 
haps the most fanatical part of the Ma- 
ronite people, the school was continued, 
under the countenance of the sheikhs, 
into September. We then became con- 
vinced that it could not be kept up 
through the winter, without our being 
the occasion of bringing the sheikhs into 
immediate and bostile collision with their 
christian subjects. Upon that, circum- 
stances of a domestic nature decided us 
to return to Beyroot at once. 

Our common schools among the 
Druzes were also attacked, and in one or 
two cases, orders were given by the 
Emir for their suppression; but in no 
case did the Druze nobles allow them to 
be suspended; and they were continued 
until the recent war broke out. Of the 
circumstances of that war you have al- 





* It should be stated that the Executive of the 
United States, when the circumstances of the case 
were made known, promptly adopted decisive 
measures to secure to the missionaries in the 
Turkish empire the prot “ion desired, 
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ready had an account. We can only 
say here, that on the part of the Druzeg 
it was a war of desperation, and on that 
of the Maronites it was intended to be 
one of extermination. Ovutrages were 
committed on both sides ; but in most, if 
not all cases, the Maronites were the 
||aggressors, and where they had the o 
'|portunity, conducted themselves worse 
|than the Druzes. The result was ep. 
| tirely in favor of the Druzes. They were 
left in undisputed possession of their 
'|part of the mountains. The patriarch’s 
'||power was completely humbled, while 
\all parties loaded him with the blame of 
}) having caused the whole revolution, 
|| Since then we have heard nothing from 
| him; and in the mean time the measures 
in train against us at Constantinople ap. 
|| pear to have been quashed. 
| Since the cessation of hostilities the 
| Druzes have renewed their acquaintance 
|| with us, with more friendly appearances 
even than before. All the schools that 
"| were in operation previous to the war, j 





In 
number four, have been resumed, and we 
have petitions on hand for four or five 
‘more. We expect that such applications 
| will be multiplied. For whatever politi- 
cal regulations are made for the moun- 
tains, there is no prospect that the patri- 
|,arch’s power will be revived at present, 
| The seraskier pasha from Constantinople 
is now here on this business, and the 
nobles of the mountain are assembled at 
| Beyroot in council. The Druzes are ap- 
parently in favor; and while we fear the 
measures in contemplation will be far 
‘from giving permanent peace to the 
mountains, we have no apprehension that 
the Maronite patriarch or princes will 
'| very soon acquire again sufficient power 
to interfere with our schools among the 
_Druzes. 


Concluding Remarks. 


|| In review of the whole, we cannot but 
feel that God has wonderfully delivered 
_us from the machinations of our enemies, 
and palsied the arm that had arrested the 

progress of the truth, Never was our 

mission threatened with so formidable an 

opposition .s at the beginning of the 
‘year. Its very existence was endangered. 
'||And as the year advanced, one door of 
‘|hope after another was closed, until it 
'tseemed as if all advance, if not escape, 
'|was impossible. All hope, but in God, 
|was cut off. We cried to him, and he 
'|heard us. The year now leaves us with 
|a wider door than was ever before opened 
tous, Never were our enemies so com- 
‘'pletely silenced: never were our ac- 
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quaintances 80 widely extended. Indeed, 
were we ms P | 
one distinctive feature, it would be the | 
extension of personal acquaintance. We 
are in correspondence with nearly all the 
leading Druze sheikhs, and have abund- 
ant evidence that they put confidence in 
us. Schools they seem determined to 
have, and they evidently look to us to! 
establish them. Their right to them 
they have now won by their swords. 
Beyond the Druze region to the south, a || 
new field seems opening before us among 
the Metawileh, a sect with which we) 
have hitherto had nothing to do. One of | 
their leading sheikhs, who has sought 
our acquaintance, and put himself in cor- 
respondence with us, is earnestly solicit- 
ing schools. 

But our principal labors may, after all, | 
be expended neither upon Druzes, nor | 
upon Metawileh. Among these two sects | 
are large bodies of Christians. Many of 
them, we have no doubt, have long felt | 
the yoke of their spiritual superiors to be | 
a galling one. From this they can now, 
with little danger, free themselves, And 
it would not at all surprise us, if our 
most urgent call for proper missionary 
labor, should come from them. Already |, 
a delegation has been sent from one of | 
the largest Maronite villages, with a| 
most urgent request for a school, saying | 
they had no further fears of the patri-| 
arch, and a school they were determined | 
to have. But another obstacle interven- || 
ed, and their request was not granted. 
It was the want of means on our part. 
And shall we say it, that the deadly op- 
position of the patriarch is sooner re-| 
moved, as an obstacle to the spread of | 
the gospel, than the indifference of| 
Christians at home. Yet here stands the | 
fact, A persecuting power long stood 
up to oppose us, a power which seemed | 
as firm as the mountain upon which it 
rested, and so violent as to burn the word || 
of God, and persecute the saints unto} 
death. This power God’s providence 
has broken down; and now, when we 
would go forward, we are arrested by a 
power still more insurmountable—it is 
the spirit of slumber that rests upon the 
churches. Oh, how long will Christians 
take upon themselves the fearful respon- 
sibility of thus standing in the way of 











those who would enter into the kingdom || 


of heaven! 
Confused State of Political Affairs. 


Letters of a later date, down to the 6th of 
February last, show that affairs in Syria are by 
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no means in a settled and quiet condition., To 
account for recent movements, and the aspect 
of things at the latest dates, it will be necessary 
to look back eighteen months to the time when 
the allied powers were making Syria the seat of 
war. By the negotiations that were then carried 
forward the Druzes were led to expect full pro- 
tection from the British government. After the 
termination of that war the door was opened 
wide for the establishment of schools and the 
residence of missionaries in their villages. A 
number of schools were commenced, and the 
missionaries of the Board were gaining an ac- 
quaintance and an influence among them, 
which awakened the deadly hostility of the 
Maronite patriarch. He commanded the Druze 
sheikhs to drive the missionaries away and sup- 
press the schools. To this the Druzes were dis- 
inclined, and inquired of the British authorities 
whether they should be protected in disregard- 
ing the command of the patriarch, supported, as 
it seemed likely to be, by the Turkish govern- 
ment. The British authorities, whose friendly 
relations with the Druzes had been somewhat 
disturbed by some unfavorable circumstances, 
answered in the negative. The sheikhs then 
concluded that they had little to expect from 
that quarter, and determined to defend them- 
selves as well as they could against the Maron- 
ites, which led soon after to the open war 
which raged between them in Lebanon last 
autumn, and resulted in the complete overthrow 
of the Maronite power in those parts. After 
this was over, avd the Turkish government 
came to look into the causes of the war, the 
Druzes, fearing that some penalty would be in- 
flicted on them, again applied for British pro- 
tection ; and on finding that none would be af- 
forded, felt constrained to throw themselves into 
the hands of the Turks, who received them 
kindly and agreed to favor them, if they would 
consent to become Moslems, receive Moslem 


| teachers, etc. To these conditions the Druzes, 
| in the dilemma in which they were, felt con- 


strained to submit, and a Moslem mission was 
begun among them. One emir, known before 
to be a Moslem at heart, closed two of the 
mission schools established in his district. The 
sheikhs in the adjoining district, kept up the 
| mission schools, and paid little regard to the 
|emir. There was no evidence of hostility to 
| the missionaries er the schools; but the whole 
| was believed to be a political arrangement to 


|secure the favor of the sultan in this emer- 
|gency—and an arrangement which no one 
| supposed could be of long continuance. What 
'the next movement would be none could fore- 


ltell. Another fierce civil war was greatly to be 
feared. 
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In the mean time the Druzes, that they may 
avoid the suspicion of dishonesty in their ar- 
rangement with the Turks, are rather standing 
aloof from the missionaries; but there is no 
evidence that they are hostile to them or that 
missionary labors among them are to be se- 
riously impeded. 

Of these agitations and changes Mr. Smith 
writes from Beyroot under date of January 
7th. Though not a part of the report of the 
mission, his remarks are interesting as showing 
the present state of things, and the trials to 
which the mission is subjected. 


My mind is never free from anxiety 
respecting the prospects of our mission. 
Since I was here last, an entirely new 
aspect has come over this part of the 
world. Formerly, we were noticed only 
by the people here, and our friends at 
home, and labored on in quietness, the 
country itself being hardly thought of by 
the politicians of Europe. Now, in con- 
nection with the revolution brought about 
in my absence, Syria has become a the- 
atre of political intrigue, and diplomatists 
have fixed their eyes upon our mission- 
ary operations. Importance, far more in- 
deed than we deserve, is thus attached 
to the position we occupy. When any 
one of the different sects whom we are 
endeavoring to benefitshappened for a 
time to be gained over by the political 
party that is supposed to be favorable to 
us, it crowds upon us, willing to receive 
schools and books, and attend our preach- 
ing; and for the moment a wide field 
seems opened before us. Perhaps to- 
morrow it may come under the influence 
of another political party, and then the 
door is again shut. I have no doubt that 
continual advance is made in influence 
over the ple, by these different 
changes. For at every opening, tiew ac- 

uaintances are made, some personal 
riends are gained, and the truths of the 








gospel are made known to many who}! 


never heard them before. When our 
way is again hedged up, nothing of all 
this may appear for a time; for the feu- 
dal principle is so strong, that the com- | 
mon people dare not walk in any other) 
than the path marked out by their no- | 
bles. Yet, though they dare not express | 
their private opinions, they still have 
them; and whena favorable juncture oc- 
curs, our friends appear again, and we 
perhaps find the seed we had sown has 
sprung up and attained to a considerable 
growth. Moreover, the sects are so 
numerous, that some are always more or 
less open to us, and we have always 
enough to do; and we labor on, doing 








what good we can to individuals, ang 
gaining, so far as we are able, persona] 
friends, knowing that these cha are 
changes in the leaders, for their own 
personal ends, while the opinions of the 
ople remain at heart but little altered, 
et there is an evil, a great evil, in be. 
ing thus beaten about by these politica] 
surges, and we try to avoid them all in 
our power, and seek the stillest water we 
can find. Yet our minds are never free 
from anxiety, looking out for what may 
come next. And besides this, we are 
excessively troubled to give our friends 
at home proper and correct accounts of 
our labors and prospects. One of the 
brethren, in giving reasons for not writ. 
ing home more full accounts character. 
istically remarked, that he could not get 
the world here to stand still long enough 
to describe it. So it is—we write home 
now an account of our labors and pros- 
pects, with propositions for funds and 
men to do this or that; and before our 
letter reaches the United States, some 
revolution has taken place, which mate- 
rially alters our plans and prospects, and 
we want to do something very different 
from the thing proposed. Six months 
ago the Maronites, ever the most inac- 
cessible of all christian sects, were en- 
tirely beyond our reach, and their patri- 
arch had almost succeeded in a plan to 
procure our banishment from the coun- 
try, having actually obtained a demand 
from the sultan to our ambassador for our 
removal, while the Druzes were all open 
to us, and our acquaintance and schools 
were sought by nobles and common peo- 
ple. Now, the patriarch’s power is so 
completely annihilated, that he lately 
fled into one of his retired mountain 
fastnesses, to avoid being himself taken 
out of the country, and the Maronite 
nobles and common people openly 
'to us; while things seem for the moment, 
|to be taking un unfavorable turn among 
the Druzes; and we apprehend the pre- 
valence of a party for a time, that is un- 
favorable to our labors. 

Our course in the midst of these 
changes in the general view, is plain— 
to hold our ground as well as we can; 
do good by piece-meal, as opportunities 
offer ; and if God spares us long enough, 
we shall in the end have free scope for 
labor. Then will the natives now edu- 
cated, the converts now made, the books 
now printed, and the influence now 
gained, have a wide field before them, 
and it will appear that great advance 
has been made by these preparatory 
labors. 
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LETTER FROM MR. BEADLE AT ALEPPO. 


Some statements respecting Aleppo were in- 
serted at page 239 of the last volume. Mr. 
Beadle, afler a residence of more than a year 
in the city, gives the following account. 


undi Country— River—Walls— 
> uate Castle. 
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Aleppo is distant from the coast at | 
Alexandretta, the principal seaport, about | 
seventy miles, and nearly ninety from | 
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a river, flows through the valley on the 
west side of the city, and adds much to 
the beauty of the place and comfort of 
its inhabitants. It rises at the foot of 
Mount Taurus, near the city of Aulat, 
and falls into a marsh about eighteen 
miles south of Aleppo. 

The walls of the town have been 
greatly injured by earthquakes, and in 
some places entirely prostrated. By in- 
scriptions over the gates it appears that 
the walls were re-built from ruins in seven 





hundred and seven of the Hegira. It is 
/a curious feature in the construction of 
| the walls, that the stones used in build- 
ing were originally chiseled in the same 
can scarcely be persuaded that you are | manner as the large stones now found at 
advancing towards a large city, so barren || Jerusalem, but the projecting part has 
, and desolate is the country through || been hewn off in some later day, showing 
which you pass. On every side, as far||a strange contrast between the smooth 
as the eye can reach, nothing is seen but || cutting of the first and rough pecking of 
low hills destitute of verdure. No busy || the second workmen. 
towns, no streams of water, no flocks and|, The castle, situated upon an artificial 
herds, nothing that relieves the eye for a/| hill near the centre of the town, is an 
single moment from the barren waste on _immense building, now in ruins. It is 
which it dwells. You seem to be passing | surrounded by a deep fosse, and has but 
through a land which has rested for ages || a single entrance, which presents a beau- 
beneath the curse of God, and where the || tiful specimen of the Saracenic architec- 
foot of man has never trod. Nor does || ture. 
the appearance improve much upon a The tastes of men differ very much, if 
nearer approach. You rise hi!l after hill,|| we may judge by the various opinions 
thinking that each succeeding one will || which have been given concerning the 
be the last, until at length you discover || quality of the water of Aleppo. It is 
a few scattered trees, which mark the | certainly not very pure, it being brought 
suburbs of the town. A few moments ||for some miles in a large aqueduct 
more, and the city lies below you. Be- || which is open most of the way, and so 
yond the little space of verdure which || situated as to receive much of the filth 
borders the town, you see a continuance || which is constantly accumulating near it. 
of the same barren hills which you have || Nor is its purity greatly increased by 
been passing; and aside from the spot || the custom which the boys of the town 
before you, there is nothing that gives | have of performing their ablutions in it. 
evidence of the existence of life in any ||The springs from which the water is 
form. Descending to the city, you pass || taken rise near the river, about five miles 
through extensive burial places, with here || from the city, and are said by those who 
and there a solitary individual sitting be- || have particularly examined them, to be 
side some newly made grave, and one || impregnated with lead. if this be true, 
might easily imagine that some mighty ||the water certainly cannot be good, 
pestilence had just swept over the place, || though it may be cold and palatable. 
sparing only a few individuals, who were | When the water reaches the town, it is 
now wandering among the tombs of their || at all seasons of the year very muddy 
departed friends. No where do you see ||and in the rainy season of a pale red 
the signs of industry, or meet with the || color. Attached to most of the houses 
evidences of a busy and thriving people. || are deep wells, into which the water is 
Beyond the gates a solitary donkey, a/|| carried from the aqueduct where it re- 
woman bearing water, or a train of a few || mains to settle until fit for use. 
camels, are all that you see moving. No 
smoke ascends, no noise of the hammer 
is heard, no hurrying multitudes jostle 
you as you pass. Silently you enter the 
massy gate-way guarded by a single 
soldier, and you are in an eastern city. 
The river Kowik, if an insignificant 
stream thirty feet wide may be called 
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Laddakia. The town is situated in a| 
small valley, surrounded on every side 
by low hills. As you approach it, you 





Earthquakes—Population and Trade. 


Aleppo is subject to frequent earth- 
quakes, scarcely a year passing without 
a greater or less number of shocks being 
felt. In 1841 there were five between 
the first of May and close of December. 


30 




















“The great earthquake,” as it is still 
called by the people, which occurred in 
1822, destroyed a great part of the town 
and buried multitudes beneath the ruins. 
Feeling desirous to be informed of the 
particulars of that earthquake from a per- 
son who was on the ground, I made in- 
quiries of an intelligent native, and re- 
ceived from him the substance of the 
following statement. Eigbt days before 
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ed during the whole of the succeeding 
year. 

On the night of the earthquake there 
was something peculiar in the atmo. 
sphere, the moon appearing red as blood, 
This greatly alarmed the inhabitants, 
who were continually crying out, “Now 
we shall hear the trumpet sound, and the 
dead will rise!"—‘“the last day has 


‘come !’—“the day of judgment has ar. 





the great shock, that is on the fifth of! rived !” 


August, a slight shock was felt; but, || 


The house which I now occupy was 


being like many others which had been | slightly injured, a single room only fall. 
experienced, it gave no alarm to the in- | ing, but a few rods to the east of 
habitants. On the eleventh and twelfth every wall was prostrated to the ground, 


the wind blew strong and was insupport- || 


I have felt several shocks of an earth. 


ably hot and oppressive. The frequent, quake since I have been in this country, 
remarks of the people during these two, The feelings experienced at such a time 
days were, that “the wind came from an are wholly indescribable, and must be 
oven; ‘hat it was like fire,” ete. It||felt tobe known. The shock is insta. 


seemed to strike the face upon exposure, | taneous, 


as if it had been the blast of a furnace. 
On the evening of the thirteenth a slight 
shock was felt about eight o’clock, 
which, however, gave no alarm. Soon 
after the people discovered that the water 
in their wells was so hot that it could 
not be drunk. 

About ten o’clock the earth began 
suddenly to move, as if it had been placed 
upon the waves of the sea. This rapidly 
pom | motion continued for some 
seconds, but produced no very serious 
injury. Some walls cracked, but resum- 
ed their places when the earth rested. 
A moment after the undulating motion 
ceased came the dreadful shock. It was 
strictly vertical, seeming to strike direct- 
ly beneath the city. The confusion and 
ruin which succeeded that awful moment 
is beyond all description. The crash of 
falling houses, the shrieks of the dying 
and wounded, husbands calling for 
wives, and wives searching for husbands, 
children entreating help from parents, 
and nts vainly seeking for their lost 
children, mingled with prayers and 

in many languages, presented a 
scene of suffering and wo from which 
the mind turns instinctively away. 

The first impulse of the surviving in- 
habitants seemed to be to rush to the 

tes of the city. Many were crushed 
in their flight, and those who were per- 
mitted to reach a place of comparative 
safety outside the walls, were compelled 
to over mangled and dead bodies 
and fly amid 

——*‘ten thousand deaths on every side.” 


Shocks continued more or less severe 
for more than thirty days. The inhabi- 
tants erected temporary habitations in 
the gardens, where many of them remain- 





| 





In a moment every thin 
motion. The bowels of the earth seem 
to be filled with pent up thunders, and 
_ know not where they will burst. [ 
have been in many trying situations, but 
‘I have never found a place or circum. 
stances that made me feel so utter) 

helpless, and so wholly dependent upon 
the mercy of God, as in the moment of 
an earthquake. The stable earth upon 
|which you have walked without fear, is 
stable no more. Your habitation, in 
which ron have rested securely, becomes 
your place of greatest danger, and you 
flee from it as if it harbored the pesti- 
lence. You turn to your friends, and 
| they are helpless as yourself. You flee 
from the city to escape its falling walls, 
jand the gaping e threatens yon on 
| every side. Driven from every ref 
/you turn to God and calmly wait 
|will. The hope of the gospel, at such a 
| moment, is a treasure, compared to which 
| the gold of the universe is as the dust of 
the balance. To feel, in that moment of 
| terror, that He who made the worlds and 
hung them upon nothing still holds them 
| up in the hollow of his hand, and that he 
lis your friend watching over you with 
paternal care, is a consolation unparal- 
ileled in the world. It is in such mo- 
ments that the worth of religion is seen 
and felt ; and it is in such moments that 
the man who fears not God cannot se- 
cure it. 

Aleppo owed its importance, if not its 
existence, to the India trade. After the 
destruction of Palmyra, the trade which 
had drawn so many adventurers to that 
city turned to Aleppo, which gradually 
increased its wealth and importance, un- 
til it vied in its pretensions with the first 
cities of the empire. A new road being 
opened to the Indies, Aleppo lost its 
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trade, and has since been gradually 
dwindling in its population and resources. 
When the productions of India reached 
Europe by way of the Persian Gulf, there 
were seventy English trading-houses in 
Aleppo. There are now three. The 

pulation has rapidly decreased in the 
ast century, there being now but about 
one fourth the number of inhabitants 
there were in 1753. The following 
statement and census will show the de- 
cline. In 1670 the population numbered 
258,000 ; in 1753 it was 235,000; in 1800 
it was but 180,000; and in 1842 it 
amounted to only 64,000; making a de- 
crease of nearly two-thirds in the last 


forty years. 


The papal population amounts to 12,776, em- 
bracing 2,507 of the Armenian, 6,017 of the 
Greek, 2,000 of the Syrian, 1,565 of the Maron- 
ite, and 687 of the Chaldean and Latin seets. 
The remnants of the ancient churches still ad- 
hering to their former faith are 708 Armenians, 
461 Greeks, and 15 Syrians ; in all 1,184. The 
Moslem population amounts to 45,000; and 
there are 5,000 Jews, and 152 Europeans. 


It is impossible to obtain from the re- 
turns of the custom-house a correct ac- 
count of the goods which pass annually | 
through Aleppo. I can only therefore | 
state some general particulars, which | 
will give you an approximation to the | 
truth. There arrived at Alexandretta in 
1841 twenty-two English vessels. About 
an equal number of French and nearly | 
as many Italian visit the port during the | 

ear, but do not usually come laden) 
Leastie. They bring mostly small French 
goods, stationary, cloth, etc. ; 

Exports of Aleppo consist principally 
of galls and wool. The galls are from 
Mardin, Diarbekir, and Mosul mostly, 
though good galls are produced not far 
from Aleppo. The Bagdad trade is prin- 
cipally in timtuk, a kind of wild tobacco 
much smoked by the natives. Pearls, 
indigo, hides, and cashmere shawls are 
brougit in smal] quantities. 





Climate— Diseases— Importance as a Mis- 
sionary Station. 


The climate is much more severe at 
Aleppo than Beyroot. Its height from 
the sea (supposed to be about two thou- 
sand feet) renders it cold in winter, 
while its proximity to the great desert 
makes it liable in summer to the hot 
winds which blow from the east. A wise 
Providence has so ordered it, however, 
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that for the most part, during the sum- 
mer, the wind blows from the west. It 





commences usually in the afternoon and 
continues blowing fresh until nearly 
midnight. Were it not for this cooling 
breeze, Aleppo would be scarcely inhab- 
itable. 

The variations of the seasons follow, 
in their general features, those which 
prevail in all parts of Syria. March is a 
windy month and characterized by occa- 
sional severe thunder storms and heavy 
showers. April isa month of alternate 
showers and sunshine, the thermometer 
ranging from sixty to sixty-six. June, 
July, and August are the hot months. 
Scarcely a cloud appears, and rain rarel 
falls. In September the early rains fall. 
October and November are for the most 
part pleasant. Storms occasionally oc- 
cur. December, January, and February 
are the rainy months. Rains are not 
constant, however, but the weather is 
alternately pleasant and stormy. Frost 
commences about the twenty-fifth of 
December, and ice is frequently formed 
during the winter, but rarely continues 


| beyond a day or two. 


oct. Russell, who was physician to 
the Levant Company in Aleppo for thir- 
teen years, says, “that such persons as 
have any tendency toa 8, pulmoralis, 
should avoid the air of Aleppo, for it is 
seldom that any afflicted wah. that dis- 
ease outlive a few months if they do not 
leave the place.” The air is very trying 
to the lungs, and so far as my experience 
goes, it accords with the above state- 
ment, which was made nearly a hundred 
years ago. 

Various kinds of fevers are found at 
Aleppo, but the most prevalent is the in- 
termittent. The occasion of this is doubt- 
less the custom the people have of sleep- 
ing much in the open air in the gardens 
near the river. Small-pox is not uncom- 


|| mon, but as vaccination has been intro- 
|| duced to some extent, its ravages are not 


severe. 

Plague has frequently visited the city, 
and sometimes severely. It has been 
exempt, however, for the last fifteen 
years. But the most singular disease 
found at Aleppo is a cutaneous eruption, 
commonly called the-“Aleppo button.” 
The natives call it the pill or life of a 
year, from the fact that it usually occa- 
pies a year in coming on and going off. 
This singular disease affects all classes. 
The natives have it when quite young, 
and always in the face. Europeans take 
it lightly, and usually upon some other 
part of the body. Few escape who have 
resided for any length of time in Aleppo, 
though some Europeans have lived here 
many years before taking it, and others 








have had it long after their removal from 
the place. It is supposed to be caused 
by the water, as it does not exist in the 
towns around Aleppo which are not sit- 
uated upon the river. A similar disease 
is found at some of the large towns sit- 
uated upon the Tigris and Euphrates. 
At Mosul! and a ad it is said to be 
worse even than here. There are two 
kinds of this button. The one is confin- 
ed to a single spot about the size of a 
— of a dollar, and if aliowed to 
orm and off in its own way, leaves 
but a small scar. The female button is 
not confined to any spot, but often ap- 
pears at the same time in different parts 
of the body. It is rarely painful unless 
irritated by rubbing or applications. 
This kind of button leaves a very deep 
and bad looking scar, which continues 
through life. In some cases it destroys 
a part of the nose, and I have seen one 
of the lips entirely removed by it. Va- 
rious expedients have been resorted to 
for the purpose of effecting a cure, but 
it is thought to be the best way to allow 
it to run its own course. 

Efforts have been made to introduce 
the matter in various parts of the body 
by vaccination, but have proved unsuc- 
cessful, the disease appearing as soon in 
the face or some other part, as the place 
where the matter was introduced. 


After stating that only a small portion of the 
population of Aleppo can be readily approached 
by a missionary, being papists and Mohamme- 
dans, Mr. Beadle remarks that the principal 
means of disseminating christian knowledge 
there are the distribution of books and schools, 
a few of which might probably be conducted 
without opposition. 


By glancing your eye upon any good 
map of northern Syria you will see that 


Aleppo stands upon the edge of the 
great desert, and to the east presents 
nothing but a vast uncultivated country, 
peopled by wandering tribes of Arabs. 
To the south the first towns of import- 
ance are Hamath and Homs, the first 
three days and the latter four from Alep- 
po. In both of these towns there are 
some thousands of Greek Christians, more 
or less accessible, but the distance is so 
great and the state of the country con- 
stantly so unsettled, that communication 
is uncertain, and direct missionary influ- 
ence impossible. To the west Antioch 
and Swadia are the only important towns. 
Of these you are «lready informed. An- 
tioch is two and a half days and Swadia 
three from Aleppo. To the northwest, 
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| north, and northeast, we have Adana ten 
days, Aulat eight days, Marath seven 
days, Orfah six days, Diarbekir ang 
Mardin twelve days. These are all im. 
rtant places, but their distances for. 
ids the hope that much can be done for 
them, except by sending them books, or 
perhaps once in a year or two visiting 
them on preaching tours. In the more 
immediate vicinity of Aleppo, there are 
several small villages and towns, most} 
Moslem. A few hundred Christians may 
be found among them. 

Aleppo, if considered as a “stepping. 
stone” to Mosul and the Nestorian mig. 
sion, wil) not be found of so much im. 
portance, I think, as has been attached 
to it. Two caravans go and return in the 
year. In extraordinary seasons, that is 
|when the country is uncommonly quiet 
/and commercial transactions increased, 
| three caravans make the journey. They 
geen it in from forty-five to sixty days, 
| Mr. and Mrs. Hinsdale made it in foriy- 
two days, including detentions. Oppor- 
| tunities occur occasionally by which 
|goods and letters may be sent. The 
‘only thing therefore in which a station 
at Aleppo can be useful to the Nestorian 
| mission, will be the creating of an a 
cy a which can be transmitted 
| oods and letters destined for that place, 
|The business required in this matter 
|must be done by the English merchants 
jof Aleppo, whether there be missionaries 
there or not. The object secured by the 
| presence of a missionary will only be to 
| see that the business is done well. 

The janguage most commonly used is 
the Arabic. Turkish is now used in all 
communications with the government 
and much among the people. Italian is 
the business and French the visiting 
language of Aleppo. Armenian is spoken 
principally by the Armenians who visit 
_the city for trade or labor. The most of 
|them understand the Arabic also. A 
/missionary should have a good knowl- 
‘edge of the Arabic, and to some extent 
| be acquainted with the Turkish. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. 
FRENCH. 


On the short tour made by Mr. French among 
the villages around Seroor, the station at which 
he resides, he was accompanied by Mr. Bur 
gess and Dajeeba, from Ahmednuggur, the lat- 
ter an intelligent native convert employed by 
the mission as a catechist and teacher. 
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Readiness to listen to Instruction and 
receive Books. 


September 28th, 1841. Having sent 
forward our tent and baggage yesterday, 
we took an early start this mormag, 
making our first encampment at Nighoo), 
ten miles north of Seroor. After break- 
fast went into town and soon found our- 
selves in the midst of a congregation of 
about seventy persons, to whom we made 
known the true God and the path of life. 
Our ‘auditors gave respectful attention 
and made no attempt to gainsay or resist 
the truth. On returning to our tent quite 
a number of the people followed us, to 
whom we further unfolded the great 
truths of revelation. About noon another 
assembly collected under a tree in front 
of our tent, with whom we spent an hour. 
Just at dusk we were visited by fifteen 
or twenty mhars, who showed themselves 
quite as ready as any whom we have met 
to listen to the gospel which is able to 
raise even these who are regarded as the 
refuse of society to the dignity of “kings 
and priests unto God.” How sad to con- 
template the degradation in which they 
are held. Though they are by common 
consent put at the bottom of the scale of 
human existence, yet there are among 
them men of mind and energy, not infe- 
rior to that of their self-styled superiors. 
We found two or three mm could read, 
and who gladly received our books. 
After talking with these people an hour 
or more we had our evening devotions, 
at which they and several others re- 
mained. We have given a comparative- 
ly large amount of christian instruction 
to-day, and it has been received in an 
encouraging manner. Though the vil- 
lage contains two or three thousand in- 
habitants, according to common estima- 
tion, we found only fifteen readers. 
They have no school, but are desirous 
that we should establish one, which will 
probably be done soon. Where there is 
not more than one in a hundred who can 
read, a school is certainly needed. Dur- 
ing the day I visited several temples in 
and around town, all of which were in a 
state of decay, and some seemed alinost 
entirely neglected. Whether this neg- 
lect proceeds from a deficiency of public 
patronage, or from a want of private in- 
terest in idolatrous rites, it is an encour- 
aging sight. They confessed that their 
religion had not only declined, but that 
it had come to naught. Yes, said I, this 
is very evident, and we have come to 
bring you a new religion, a religion 
suited to the wants of all people and 
destined to fill the whole world. I then 








told them that from this time they should 
cast away ell their false gods and vain 
superstitions—turn to the true God and 
seek salvation through the merits of 
Jesus Christ. They replied that this 
was good instruction, and, so far as their 
language was concerned, showed them- 
selves ready to receive the gospel. 
What would be the result, if the truth 
were proclaimed to them from day to day, 
is uncertain, though I should hope for 
good. 

29. Leaving Nighooj at an early hour, 
we arrived at Davee Bohera, four miles 
distant, a little after sunrise. Here is a 
population of three or four hundred, of 
whom one brahmin and two or three 
boys could read. As our baggage was 
not with us, we gave them no books. 
We had an interesting time in talking to 
the people, of whom nearly a hundred 
assembled. Our instructions seemed to 
be new to them, and were received with 
apparent confidence. Several, whose 
curiosity exceeded their courage, did not 
venture near us, but stood at the corners 
of the streets, and in the doors of their 
houses to gaze at the strangers. Re- 
maining here an hour we proceeded two 
miles to Wudjera. Before we could 
pitch our tent a large congregation had 
assembled to see the padres and hear 
what they had to say. While waiting 
for breakfast we spent an hour with them 
in proclaiming the knowledge of the true 
God and the way of salvation by Jesus 
Christ. During the day we had two or 
three other assemblies at the tent and 
one in town, varying from forty to eighty, 
who in every instance listened to the 
precious truths of the gospel with en- 
couraging attention. 

On all these occasions Dajeeba did 
most of the preaching, and rendered 
himself very useful. During the inter- 
vals he spent most of his time in talking 
to the people in greater or smaller col- 
lections. He not only talked much, but 
he talked to the purpose. I am highly 
pleased with his mode of presenting di- 
vine truth. His numerous illustrations 
are appropriate and forcible. I under- 
stand now better than ever before the 
reason why the Savior used so many par- 
ables. It is the oriental mode of com- 
municating instruction, and best adapted 
to interest and impress the minds of a 
people like this, 

In the afternoon we went into town 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cir- 
cumstances of the people and the state 
of the temples. To the latter we had 
free access, a circumstance indicating 
the decline of idolatry. To those who 








accompanied us I spoke of the folly and 
sin of worshipping idols, and urged them 
to forsake their lying vanities. They 
acknowledged that their course was fool- 
ish and wrong, “but,” said they, “what 
can we do? Our fathers built these 
temples and worshipped these idols: as 
our fathers did so do we.” But if your 
fathers erred, I replied, and walked in a 
false way, you should forsake that and 
seek the true way. “T'rue,”. said they, 
“but we know not what the true way is, 
and how can we walk in it?” Upon this 
I took occasion to speak of them as wan- 
dering in the paths of darkness and sin, 


with no one to guide their feet into the 


way of life. Knowing these your cir- 
cumstances, said I, we have come to de- 


clare unto you the path of peace and | 


salvation. We have come to make known 
to you the true God and the only way in 
which sin can be forgiven and eternal 
life obtained. These instructions they 
seemed to regard as worthy of their con- 
sideration, though there is great reason 
to believe that the truth often becomes 
as the seed sown in stony places. 


A Village of Brahmins—Native and 
Mission Schools. 


for Parnair, seven miles distant. Par- 
nair, which lies fourteen miles northeast 
of Seroor, is a chief village of this re- 


gion, and has a population of four thou- | 


sand, of whom a large proportion are 
brahmins. We found of course a great- 
er number of readers here than else- 


where, and had an opportunity to distri-_ 


bute nearly one hundred books, which 
were sought with much eagerness. 
Human depravity is strikingly exhibited 
among this people in their — 

roneness to deception and falsehood. 
The want of veracity is an almost uni- 
versa] characteristic of this people, so 
far as I have come into contact with them. 
In the course of our conversation we had 
occasion to speak of the object for which 
we left our native land and came to this 
distant country, by whom we were sent, 
and how we were supported and enabled 
to make books and sustain schvols. 


the people wi 
lence of our religion, than a simple ac- 
count of what Christians are doing for 
the spread of the gospel and the salva- 
tion of the world. This practical exhi- 
bition of Christianity is what they can 
understand and appreciate. How impor- 
tant that all Christians abound in those 


I 
know of nothing better suited to impress | 
the truth and benevo- | 
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works by which their faith and the char. 
acter of the religion they profess are 
made known in the ends of the world, 
Like Athens of old, this is a city given 
to idolatry. Besides five musjids, there 
are twenty-seven temples dedicated to 
the worship of eleven different divinities, 
Some of them are in a good state of re. 
pair and are much frequented, but most 
are in a state of more or less decay. 


In the town were three schools supported by 
the people themselves, though but little esteem. 
ed, even by them, compared with schools sup. 
ported by the mission, principally on account 
of the elementary books and better system of 
instruction used in the latter. Alluding to the 
necessity of employing teachers who are them- 
selves idolaters, Mr. French remarks— 


To support schools under such teach. 
ers, whose example, at least, goes to the 
support of idolatry, may seem to some to 
be a waste of funds. But what can we 
do? You have given us the press, that 
powerful engine in promoting the know}. 
edge of God. But how can its power be 


'| brought to bear on a people of whom but 


a very small portion can read? This 
people must be taught to read, and for 


'| this purpose schools must be established, 
30. With the dawn of day we started | a? 


But who will teach them? Such teach- 
ers as can be found we must employ, 
until it shall please the Head of the 
Church to give us others. So far as hu- 
man science is concerned, we can train 
up teachers, as we are laboring to do; 
but a higher agency is necessary to give 
them the chief qualification for their work. 
We feel the need of this agency to give 
efficiency to all our efforts for the good 
of this people, and especially to enlight- 
en and sanctify that class of our fellow- 
laborers whose position gives them a 
commanding influence over the rising 
generation. 

October 1. Leaving Parnair this morn- 
ing, we proceeded by way of Chinchoolu 
to Ganjee Bohera, on our homeward 
route. At the former place is a native 
school containing ten or twelve boys, of 
whom about one half are able to read. 
Besides reading and writing, the teacher 
understands the simple rules of arithme- 
tic and nothing more The tuition is 
from two to four anas (six to twelve 
cents) per month for each boy, making 
the teacher’s monthly pay about two m- 
pees or one dollar. For such a compen- 
sation as this it cannot be expected that 
a teacher will render himself very useful 
in his calling. We distributed books to 
the boys of the school and to other peo- 
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Je assembled who could read, of whom), in the gospel, as repentance and faith 
= found fifteen in all, while we pro-|/and pardon and justification through 
claimed the gospel of salvation to a con-|/ faith in Jesus Christ. 











ion of forty or fifty. At the opening of the present term a 
a Se Se class of thirty-four lads was admitted to 
= evlon the seminary, principally from the Eng- 


lish day-schools at the different stations. 
At a meeting of the mission a short time 
before a resolution was passed, after con- 
siderable deliberation, requiring every 
, lad hereafter entering the seminary to 
Tue letter below from the two missionary || pay for his board, or to give satisfactory 
brethren having the immediate charge of the|| security for the payment of it at some 
seminary, bears the date of 13th December, || future time. The measure was well re- 
1841. ceived by the community, and the new 
= ar on this —_ A bond 
rt of the Mission Seminary. is taken intended to secure the payment 
Ret seis for board after the youth shall hans oo 
During the two terms which have || pleted his course of study. 
passed since our last report, several stu- A resolution was also adopted to the 
dents have been dismissed for various | effect that hereafter all members of the 
causes. Three of them, however, have || seminary shall furnish their own cloth- 
been restored, as well as one who was|/ing. This measure was also well re- 
previously dismissed. Two of the select | ceived. The seminarists were told that 
class, S. Goodell and S. Miller, of whom || these steps were taken, not because the 
we had hoped better things, have lately | benevolence of the churches had ceased 
married heathen wives. — here is some- || to place funds at our disposal to provide 
thing unpleasant and disheartening in || for them, but from a belief that the time 
the dissevering of members from the|| had come when they ought to begin to 
seminary, and in the defection of church || help themselves; that the people were 
members, especially of those who had) able to pay for their education, and that 
given promise that they would be teach-|| we were consulting their own interest 
ers of others. These things, however, || in requiring them to begin; and that it 
do not shake our faith or discourage our || was our wish and for their good that the 
efforts. Much that is hopeful remains,) institution be placed on such a footing, 
and we still look for better things. | that, if foreign aid were cut off, they 
At the close of the term in June there || might still enjoy the benefits of a chris- 
was a public examination in Tamul. | tian seminary. We are mistaken if this 
The attendance was pretty good, and the | change is not to prove advantageous to 
exercises satisfactory and useful. Inter-| the best and dearest interests of the in- 
esting addresses were made, principally | stitution and mission. No immediate 
by members of the select class. /emolument can arise from the bonds, 
There was also an examination at the | their value is chiefly the light of evi- 
close of the last term, attended by most || dence that the people are willing to pay 
of the missionary brethren. It was con- ijat least in part for education in christian 
tinued three days. There was evidence | institutions. 
of pleasing progress in the various studies | As to the state of religion in the sem- 
pursued. This is the more gratifying as || inary during the period that comes under 
it is a part of a general progress of im-| review, a few words will suffice. There 
provement that is going on in the land. || was an apparent declension in religious 
The people of the province, though far feeling and some were speculating, if not 
from what we desire to see them, are by | doubting, in regard to the great doctrines 
no means what they were in character || of the cross. me were openly going 
when our missionary labors were com- || astray, and many were neglecting duty. 
menced twenty-five years “5 The || In this state of things there were a few 
facts of the Bible are extensively known, of the students who continued to meet 
and the doctrines of the gospel are in a|| and pray, we trust, for the peace of Jeru- 
measure understood, and there is, more-||salem. Arrangements were made to hold 
over, to a great extent, a conviction that || a protracted meeting early in the present 
its morality is not inferior to that of their||term. The brethren Poor, Spaulding, 
own system. Many admit its superiority. ||and Hutchings were with us much of 
At the same time there is a woful blind- || the time. There was preaching three or 
ness and hardness of heart in regard to || four times a day, at first, and afterwards 
the great and essential points insisted on'' morning and evening. The services 
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were continued about ten days. As the 
results the wavering appear to be con- 
firmed in the faith, there seems to be a 
clearer apprehension of the doctrines of 
the gospel, and there is a greatly increas- 
ed interest in religious exercises. The 
Sabbath is better observed than usual, 


and the prayer-rooms are visited in an 
unwonted manner. The interest still 
continues. Whether any have been con- 


verted we pretend not to judge. We 
wait to see the fruit in this respect. 
There are from fifty to seventy-five who 
wish to be regarded as candidates for 
church membership. We hope some of 
them will prove themselves worthy. 











Sandwich Eslands. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND OBITUARY NOTICES. || 


Mrs. Angeline L. Castle. 


Mrs. Castle was the wife of Mr. S. N. Castle, 
an assistant missionary at Honolulu, on the 
island of Oahu, and daughter of Levi Tenney, 
Esq. of Plainfield, Otsego county, N.Y. She 
embarked at Boston for the Sandwich Islands 
to enter on her missionary, work in the autumn 
of 1836. She died at the age of thirty years. 
The statements and remarks which follow are 
from a narrative drawn up by Mr. Armstrong, 


the acting pastor of the church at Honolulu, of \| 


which Mrs. Castle was a member. 


Upon her arrival at the islands, she 
entered with alacrity upon the duties of 
her station, which consisted chiefly at 
first in attending to household affairs, 
and acquiring a knowledge of the native 


language. 
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June, 


Great prostration succeeded, and within 
the five succeeding months she ex 

rienced several attacks of acute inflam. 
mation, which brought her, as was sup- 
posed, to the verge of the grave. Little 
or no hope of her recovery now remain. 
ed. She herself regarded her departure 
as at hand; but she enjoyed great peace 
of mind ; her conceptions of divine thin 

were clear, and her pious emotions live y 
and strong. Christ and him crucified 
was her constant and favorite theme, 
from day to day. While conversing 
about her Redeemer, on some occasions, 
her love to him would enkindle, swell, 


'}and glow to such a degree as to remind 


one of that rich promise, “He that be- 
lieveth on me, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water.” About this time 
she committed her companion and little 
daughter, one and a half years old, ty 
the care of her covenant God, and pre- 
pared to leave the world. 

But her time was not yet come. The 
action of her disease (consun.ption of the 
lungs) was partially arrested, and for 
about a year made slow progress. Dur- 
ing this period she was made to feel that 
the depravity of her heart was by no 


‘Means subdued, nor her conflicts with 


‘}sinatanend. Those vivid and stron 


conceptions of divine things, which ha 





lifted her so high and afforded her so 
much delight during the early stages of 
| her illness, gave place in a measure to 
| dullness, or mental inertness, in relation 
| to spiritual concerns, which at times oc- 
| casioned her much grief; of this she 
often spoke to the writer with an expres- 
sion of concern upon her conntenance, 
/as much as to say, “Oh wretched man 





After having made some pro- || that I am, who shall deliver me?” and 


gress in the language, she commenced a || yet it was evident that her heart was all 


school of native girls, and continued it 
as long as her health and strength would 
permit. Being providentially thrown in- 
to circumstances where her labors were 
very arduous for a season, and not bein 

well acclimated, her health was soon af- 
fected, and she was obliged to relinquish 
the employment of teaching; which she 
did with great reluctance, as she felt a 
deep interest in the welfare of the chil- 
dren. Her health continued gradually 
to decline for about a year, until about 
the last of June, 1839, she began to have 
a slight cough with pain in her chest. 
Shortly after this, occurred the memora- 
ble excitement produced by the French 


} 


| 





| 
| 


| 


frigate l’Artemise, which had a very in- 


jurious effect upon her feeble frame. 

On the 7th of August, 1839, she bled 
from the lungs, an event quite unexpect- 
ed either by her physician or her friends. 


| the while firmly attached to the Savior; 
for no topic of conversation was so inter- 
esting to her as the great salvation, no 
name so dear as that of her Lord and 
Redeemer. No better evidence of this 
is needed than her mourning that she 
loved him so little, and saw so little of 
his glory. 

During the last half of January, of the 
current year, her symptoms became more 
and more aggravated, and it was evident 
to all around that her departure was at 
hand ; of this she was perfectly sensible 
herself. Indeed she expressed surprise 
that her frail tabernacle held out so 
long. 

She said to her husband one day, “I 
can hold out but a little longer ; tell my 
parents, [ die young and in an unexpect- 





ed manner, but I do not regret having 
devoted myself to the missionary work. 














1842. 


Tell my brothers and sisters and friends 
to give themselves to the Savior. A sick 
bed is no place for repentance ; in sick- 
ness we need the consolations of re- 
ligion.” : 

On the evening of February 27th, 
thinking she might not survive through 
the night, she wished her little daugh- 
ter brought, that she might give her a 

rting blessing. After a few words 
and looks of the tenderest love, she | 
stretched out her feeble hand, placed it} 
on the child’s head, and prayed, “Oh my 
covenant God, bless this dear child and | 
make her thine; give her a new heart, 
keep her from the evil that is in the 
world, and prepare her for thy kingdom, | 
for Christ’s sake, amen.” She expressed | 

reat satisfaction in the reflection that 
God would provide for her child, and | 
having this confidence she felt easy. 

At times after this she appeared vinyl 
happy, would often speak or look on) 
those about her bed with a serene and} 
significant smile on her countenance.) 
To a sister who stood near she pleasant- 
ly remarked, a few hours before her} 
death, “I am anticipating a delightful | 
change in being transported from earth | 
to heaven, from the society of friends to | 
that of angels.” She would often ex- | 
press her gratitude to those who stood | 
around her bed to drop a word of sympa- 
thy, or administer to her comfort. Pious | 
conversation, the singing of appropriate | 
hymns, and reading certain passages of | 
Scripture were a source of great refresh- | 
ment to her from day to day. | 

But though generally borne along) 
through the gloomy vale, on the “arms 
of faith and wings of hope,” at times her | 
peace flowing like a river, there were 
other seasons when she suffered severe | 
mental conflict, doubtless from *: other 
source than the foul suggestions of the 
adversary. On the Sabbath before her 
death she said, “I see I am not fit for 
heaven yet: pray for me that I may not 
be devoured by the adversary, for I am 
distressed with temptations.” Her con- 
science seemed to be exceedingly sensi- 
tive,and even the suggestion of moral 
evil in her mind, now so near the temper 
of heaven, the centre of its attraction, 
gave her pain. But during the last day 
or two we heard nothing from her lips 
but expressions of tranquillity and tri- 
umph. On the morning of March 4th, 
after a tolerably comfortable night, she 
awoke and complained of distress in her 
left side, which increased rapidly in in- 
tensity until it amounted to agony ; no 
change of position, or medical applica- 
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tion afforded any relief, and all present 
supposed the last struggle had come, but 
though gasping for breath, she whispered, 
“If heaven be thus glorious, Lord,’ etc. 
sing.” The hynm, “Jerusalem my happy 
home,” etc. was sung, and also, “When 
languor and disease invade,” etc. When 
asked if she could adopt the language, 
“Sweet to lie passive in his hands, and 
know no will but his ?” she replied in the 
affirmative. When asked if Jesus was 
precious, she made the same reply. Her 
little daughter was brought, and she gave 
and received a parting kiss. Several 
hymns were sung and prayer offered 
while she lay quietly suffering. During 
that day and the succeeding night she 
lay in a state of extreme exhaustion, 
though in perfect possession of all her 
mental faculties, until a little before six 
o’clock next morning (March 5th) her 
_— left its clay and ascended to its 
God. 

Within five minutes of her last breath 
she once or twice distinctly articulated, 
“Precious,” and in reply to her husband 
who said, “Having loved his own, he 
loved them unto the end ;” she replied, 
“No doubt of that.” With this she 
ceased to speak and ceased to breathe, 
and as we doubt not entered into that 
_ that remaineth for the people of 
God. 


Mrs. Louisa C. Munn. 


Mrs. Munn was the wife of Mr. Bethuel 
Munn, teacher on the island of Molokai. Her 
native place was Skeneateles, in the state of 
New York, being the daughter of deacon Eli 
Clark. She was a member of the missionary 
company with Mrs. Castle, and sailed for her 
field of Jabor with her on the 13th of December, 
1836; and was removed by death on the 25th 
of August, 1841, less than six months after her, 
at the age of thirty-two years. 

Of her labors during her missionary life her 
bereaved husband remarks— 


She was much devoted to teaching 
her scholars the word of God; and near- 
ly all of her first class had committed 
the New Testament to memory as far as 
the first epistle of Peter. A rising fami- 
ly, while it increased her cares, did not 
divert her from the great work of labor- 
ing for the heathen, nor materially di- 
minish its amount. In fact her direct 
missionary work was never more abund- 
ant, than at the time she was taken ill. 
To this doubtless, in a great measure, is 
to be traced her early death. In a tropi- 
cal climate, like the Sandwich Islands, 
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European and American females can,, Of her religious charaeter Mr. Munp 
sustain constant care and hard labor || writes— 

only at the expense of health. Daily | 

through the year, after attending to her|| The christian graces were harmonious. 
domestic cares, she entered on the still, ly blended in her character, and yet 
more fatiguing duties of the school-| some shone with an unusual lustre. ‘of 
room. Nor could she content herself | these, humility was the brightest. Thig 
with one school; she had also for two or) grace was’ of immense advantage to her 
three days in the week a school for|,in her missionary work: as, notwith. 


adult females who could not read, and | 
she had the pleasure of hearing them 


read the word of God. Her husband 
frequently expostulated with her on her 
thus multiplying her cares, to which her 
only reply was, “I must work while it is 
day, the night cometh when no man can 
work.” 

Owing to the protracted illness of the 
older missionary sister at the station the 


responsibility of conducting the meet- | 
ings for females devolved chiefly on her | 


during the last year of her life, and she 


had determined to enlarge her adult) 
school. This she had not time to carry | 
into execution before disease, hitherto | 
latent, develuped itself and compelled | 


her to abandon these cherished designs 


of doing good. She had indulged the | 


fond hope, that her time of missionary 


service was to be long, and it was not} 


standing the ignorance, superstition, 
idleness, filth, deceitfulness, and mora} 
pollution of every kind, with which she 
was in contact from the degraded people 
around her, it enabled her to treat them 
with patience and kindness, and to bear 
with them in something of the spirit with 
_ which she felt God had borne with her, 
'|This no missionary will ever do as he 
ought without a more than ordinary 
measure of humility. By the exercise 
of this precious grace, Mrs. Munn suc. 
\ ceeded effectually in securing the affec. 
tions of the natives, and in convincing 
them that pure benevolence was the 
only motive by which she was infly. 
enced in all the instructions she gave 
|| them. 
Tenderness of conscience was another 
| prominent trait in her character. This 
was manifested in her carefulness to 





until the last stages of her disease, that | avoid not only open sin, but whatever in 
she relinquished it. But almost from the | thought, word, or deed, God could not 
first her friends regarded her work as | approve. 

done. During the progress of her dis- | Redeeming love was her delightful 
ease she was a great sufferer. But the theme, and Christ her sole hope. Desire 
strength of christian principle has been || of more evidence of an interest in him, 
no more beautifully exemplified in active | arising from greater faithfulness in his 
devotion to her Savior, than it was in| service and stricter conformity to his 
her suffering cheerfully and without a) image were ever uppermost in her heart. 
murmur the pains she endured. At one || And while others were glorifying God 


time only was she heard to express any 
thing like impatience, and then she im- 


mediately said, “Forgive me;” and lifting | 


her eyes to heaven, prayed for patience 


to endure all that God should see fit. 

“The cup that my Father hath given me 

shall I not drink it?” could scarcely be 
better illustrated than it was on her dy- | 
ing bed. As death approached, the un- | 
disturbed manner in which she descend- | 
ed into the dark valley was a convincing | 
proof that her desire of life, and the te- | 
nacity with which she clung to the hope |, 
of recovery were not chiefly owing to fear |, 


|| for the power of the gospel as evinced in 
| her life, she was mourning that it was so 
small. But her warfare is accomplished: 
| she has kept the faith: she has finished 
her course. 

But though dead, her deep humility, 
her fear of sin, her trust in Christ, her 
love to mankind, her quiet, noiseless, yet 
self-denying and laborious life, still 
speak. Happy will it be, if in listening 
to her voice, her relatives, companions in 
labor, and the poor people for whom she 
prayed, labored, and died, are induced to 
Imitate her piety and follow her ex- 





of death, but to an unconquerable desire 
to labor for the good of souls. When 
informed that the hour of her departure 
had probably come, her surprise was 
only for a moment, and then with perfect 
composure, without the expression of a 
fear, she took leave of her husband, her 
two children, and friends, and without a 
struggle or a groan fell sweetly asleep in 
esus. 


| ample. 
| 


LETTER FROM MR. LYONS, WAIMEA, 
HAWAII. 


| Givine a report of his labors, and the state of 
| affairs in the field under his immediate charge, 
|Mr. Lyons writes on the 13th of September, 
' 1841— 
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1842. 


Schools—Number embraced in them— 
Obstacles. 


When I last reported, common schools 
or schools taught by natives, were in a 
declining state. Teachers were poorly 
supported, and children but little inclin- 
ed to attend their instructions, The 
chiefs of the Islands, at their annual 
meeting in April and May, feeling that 
something must be done, or the darkness 
of former ages would again envelope the 
Jand, enacted certain laws for the bene- 
fit of schools. Provision was made for 
supporting teachers, and for securing the 
attendance of children at school. These 
jaws, when they took effect, put new life 
into schools. ‘Trustees were elected in 
every district where there was a suffi- 
cient number of children for a school; 
school-houses were erected where they 
were needed ; teachers were appointed, 
and schools soon went into successful 
operation. In July and August there 
was a general examination of all the 
schools in my district, and the following 
results were obtained : ‘ 

The whole number of children in 
school was 1,029; readers 409; writers 
246; in mental arithmetic 390; and in 
geography 49. ‘ 

These schools have reference to chil- 
dren only. Of adult schools taught by 
natives there are none, except those 
tanght on the Sabbath, of which there 
are in the whole field some fifteen, em- 
bracing some hundreds of pupils. Their 
principal study is the daily food, that is 
the seven verses forthe week. There is 
also a religious exercise on Wednesday, 
of something of the nature of a school. 
The children belonging to the day- 
schools are collected together on the 
Sabbath into something like a school for 
the purpose of receiving such religious 
instruction as the teachers are able to 

ive. 

. The remark that schools have gone 
into successful operation should be un- 
derstood with proper limitations. Should 
a stranger enter them and cast his eye 
around upon pupils and accommodations, 
his conclusion might be that schools 
could not be very successfully taught 
there. The pupils, for the most part, 
wear nothing but a kapa, which perhaps 
does not cover more than half of their 
bodies. The school-house is a grass 
building, rude, and uninviting, having, 
as a general thing, no floor but that of 
dry grass, no seats, no tables, no school 
apparatus. The scholars sit in wild dis- 
order, one is talking, another laughing, 
another reading with a loud voice, some 
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are running and climbing about the 
house, and others crying, while the 
teacher’s authority is but little regarded. 
He uses the rod, occasionally, but with 
so much indiscretion as to drive the 
scholars from the school, and excite 
commotion among parents. Let it not 
be understood that all the schools and 
school-houses are of this description. 
In some there is a difference. The 
scholars are better clothed, the house is 
furnished with a seat or two, a rough 
table, a map of the world, a few slates, a 
black-board, a few printed cards, a cala- 
bash, in which to deposite books; the 
floor also is covered with mats, and there 
is considerable order among the pupils. 
It will be perceived that still something 
is learned. When, however, it is report- 
ed that there are so many writers, let it 
be understood that the writing is per- 
formed principally on slates. For the 
schools are not furnished with paper, or 
ink, or quills, nor the teacher with a pen- 
knife. Indeed most of the present teach- 
ers would not know how to use a knife, 
if they had one. These articles cannot 
be procured in this region. They could 
be obtained at Honolulu. But then the 
people have nothing with which to pur- 
chase them. What articles they have 
of this description are principally obtain- 
ed from the missionary. He would glad- 
ly a them more, were it in his power. 

opery is doing much injury to our 
common schools. Two schools in m 
field are altogether broken up throug 
the influence of the papists. The chil- 
dren have been drawn into their net, and 
they were at work in several other school 
districts, striving to produce the same 
havoc. 

My school for adults at the station I 
have been obliged to suspend, not be- 
cause I could not find time to teach it, 
but because the adults, as a general 
thing, could not find time to attend it. 
One of them must needs be at his farm, 
and another at his merchandise, 

The children’s school at the station, 
taught by Mrs. Lyons, has been contin- 
ued. In this, from January to the first 
of May, I spent three hours per day, five 
days in the week. It then passed into 
the hands of a native teacher, while the 
mission family was absent to attend the 
general meeting. On our return, the 
school was resumed by Mrs. Lyons and 
is taught twice a day. 

I have lately established a school for 
qualifying individuals to be teachers, 
This embraces about twenty-five pupils, 
gathered from all parts of the field. 
They bring their provisions with them. 
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When these are expended, they return 
for a new supply. The good people of 
the place furnish them with house-room. 
Some of the pupils are already teachers. 
School hours are from five to six and 
from nine to twelve in the morning, and 
from two to four in the afternoon. 
spend about four hours in the school. 
An assistant teacher is present in my 
absence. The school promises well. 
We have had two singing-schools a 
week, composed mostly of children. 
Some of them make commendable pro- 


gress. 

Our Sabbath-schools remain about the 
same as when I last wrote—one for 
adults and three for children. They are 
pretty weil attended. The adalt school 
is one of the most interesting and profita- 
ble exercises I have. Here the adults 
grow in the knowledge of Jesus, if not 


in grace. 
Tours among the People—Pastoral Visits 
he Sick. 


I have made three tours through Ha- 
makua, and the same number through 
Puako and Kowaihae. In these tours I 
was occupied about forty days, and trav- 
elled not far from 400 miles. I had sev- 
eral objects in view. 1. To preach the 
gospel to old and young, rich and poor, 
saint and sinner: 2. To ascertain the 
state of the several churches, to reprove, 
suspend, excommunicate, reclaim, re- 
store, converse personally with church- 
members, exhort, console, encourage, 
hold meetings with the elders, give them 
instruction, examine candidates, admin- 
ister baptism and the Lord’s supper: 
3. To aid in electing school-trustees, ap- 
pointing teachers, putting schools into 
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children, and this may be a mile or two 
distant. The sick receive but little at. 
tention from friends and relatives. They 
are placed perhaps in the most unpleas. 
ant part of the house, and on the poorest 
‘mat. Their bed and pillow are perhaps 
no softer than a board. They have no 
|fond mother or affectionate sister or 
| sympathising friend to sit by them to ad. 
| minister to their comfort. Of articles of 
| food suitable for the sick they are entire. 
‘ly destitute. If they can obtain a piece 
|of water-melon at such times, they re. 
gard it as a great luxury, as well as a 
_good medicine. They are often left 
alone for hours, yea for a whole day, 
'when their case is such as to require 
constant attention. When in the very 
-agonies of death, no one perhaps is pre. 
| sent to listen to the last dying groan, or 
| perhaps offer a prayer for the departing 
soul. I often weep over the poor miser- 
‘able natives, when I go out among them 
and behold their miserable dwelling. 
places, destitute of all articles of com- 
fort, filled with filth and smoke, forbid. 
ding an entrance and even an approach, 
_L have sometimes found a sick and 
parently dying person in such a wretched 
hovel that I could not enter it. Hence] 
would be obliged to stay without and 
talk and pray there. Smoke and heat 
and filth and contractedness would not 
allow me to enter. It is a wonder the 
sick ever recover, or the well keep well 
so long. Let it not be understood that 
all houses are alike. In some there is a 
difference ; yet all are sickening en 

I have also endeavored to heal the sick 
by administering medicine, and have 
sometimes tried to do something for their 
comfort in the article of food. But itis 


| 





operation, and when in operation to ex- | 
amine them, stimulate teachers, pupils, 
and parents, etc.: 4. To ascertain the 
number of deaths, births, removals, etc. 
and take a census of the people: 5. To 
ascertain the contributions of the church- 
es, and lay out work, etc., for the future. 
My time during these tours has been 
wholly ‘occupied. I have sometimes 
hardly been allowed leisure enough for 
taking my meals. 


Pastoral visitation has been continued |! 


as formerly. 
have endeavored to visit. I often hear 
that an individual is sick and travel to 
his house; but on inquiry, the sick man 


is not there. He is either well and at), 


his usual employment, or has gone with 
all his sickness cleaving to him, nobody 
knows where. More frequently, howev- 
er, he has gone in search of food for his 





The sick particularly 1} 


very difficult to do any thing of this kind, 
Whatever is done must be done at our 
house. We must provide the dish, the 
spoon, the water, the rice, the flour, the 
milk, the sugar, prepare the article and 
send it. Then it is not certain it willbe 
given to the sick. Others, who may 
have more of something else than love, 
may devour it. Such is heathenism. 


| The Church—Benevolent Contributions— 
Popery. 


After remarking on the painful defection 
which had occurred in the church at Waimea, 
Mr. Lyons proceeds— 


The Lord has not forsaken this church. 
The boar of the wood and the wild 
beast of the field have wasted and de 
voured a portion of it, but not all. Itis 
a vine which the right hand of the Lord 
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has planted. He will not leave it to be 
utterly destroyed. Of former backslid- 
ers, some 250 have professed repentance, 
and been restored to the privileges of the 
church. The church has also been in-| 
creased by an accession of some thirty 
or forty from the former unconverted 
remnant. Upwards of one hundred have 
gone from the church below, to join, it is || 
hoped, the church above. Of present. 
church-members in regular standing | 
there are about 2,000. I should have) 
mentioned that some twenty or thirty, 
have gone to other churches. How 
many of this great church will eventual- | 
ly reach heaven it is not for me to deter- | 
mine. I have a great many fears and | 
sorrows, yet I have at times much joy. 
My constant and fervent prayer is that | 
they all may be saved. This also is the. 
at object for which I live and labor. 
The church have not been altogether | 
inactive. Something has been done on 
the score of benevolence. T'wo or three 
meeting-houses have been completed | 
and dedicated to the worship of the 
living God; kapas, mats, salt, fish, etc., | 
have been contributed; the poor, the. 
widow, the fatherless, and the stranger, | 
have been aided; about one hundred 
dollars have been subscribed towards | 
our meeting-house frame ; a native house 
for the missionary has been commenced ; 
four benevolent societies have been 
formed for missions, tracts, Bibles, and 
education. Of these I will tell you more 
hereafter. The subject of benevolence | 
occasions me much perplexity. The 
church is very poor. Money they have | 
none, cloth they have none, (that is) none | 
to give. They can just make out with | 
all their gettings to clothe themselves a | 
little decently. A great many cannot) 
do even this. They have no land to) 
give, no flocks or herds, no extensive 
market to which to go to avail them- | 
selves of its privileges. 
About a year since a papal priest 
found his way to this region, and estab- | 
lished himself about a mile from the) 
mission premises. Not long after he 
was joined by another priest. They are | 
prosecuting their plans with the zeal and || 
cunning peculiar to that sect. They | 
have established schools in Waimea and |, 
Hamakua, as intimated above. Their), 
teachers are selected from among their || 
converts. Some few adults and children || 
have gone after them, mostly apostates | 
and their children. One of the leaders | 
I know to be.a very vile man. They! 
create much disturbance and commotion | 
by refusing to obey some of the laws of |; 
the land. They seem determined to act’: 
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,;as they please. If they cannot carry 
their point, they threaten to apply to the 
king of France to send a man-of-war. I 

| do not know of any church-members in 

| Waimea who have been converted to 
their faith. In Hamakua some few have 
|gone afterthem. How many will event- 

/ually go the Lord only knows. The 


only reason why any have as yet joined 


\the new religion, is that they find a 


broader road to heaven and obtain a lit- 
tle more of the wealth of this world on 
the way. They use their wiles, throw 


open their yards and their doors, spread 


their tables with good things, and invite 
the children to eat with them, and then 
ask them if I ever treated them in this 
way. And when they are riding on 
horse-back, and chance to behold a 
group of children by the way, they will 


| dismount and take up some of the small- 


er ones and put them on their horse, and 
give them the privilege and pleasure of 


‘riding a short distance, and then ask 


them if I ever showed them such kind- 
ness. They tell the people that I and 
all the missionaries are deceivers, are 
leading tlie people to hell, etc. I should 
have observed that in their schools they 
have no books of their own, except a 
small catechism. Hence they are obliged 
to use protestant books. Their schools 
also are got up contrary to the regula- 
tions of the government. Their teach- 
ers have no certificates from the proper 
authorities. 


| LETTERS FROM MR. EMERSON, WAIALUA, 


OAHU. 


Admissions to the Church and Defections 
—Efforts of the Papists. 


Unper date of June 15th, 1841, Mr. Emerson 
writes— 


We have had only four admitted to the 
church the past year. Forty are pro- 
pounded and soon to be received. But 
of cases of discipline we have had many, 
many remain now under censure, and 
some are cut off. 

Almost immediately after the death of 
Kinau a number of the chiefs, and some 
of them high in rank, commenced a 
course of open iniquity, which soon be- 
came known in all parts of the island, 
and seemed to be to all who were so 
minded, a watch-word for throwing off 
restraint. License had just been gained 
for the papists at the mouth of the can- 
non; intoxicating drinks were its at- 
tendants; prostration of hopes, if not a 
reckless despair, might be expected to 
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follow from such an accumulation of 
evils among such a people as this. Sev- 
eral of the people soon commenced fer- 
menting articles of intoxication, such as 
apples, melons, potatoes, sugar-cane, ti- 
root, and awa; from all which they in- 
toxicated themselves, till not less than 
two thirds of the entire population of 
the two districts in this station had been 
repeatedly inebriated. This I gather in 
part from the testimony of the natives 
themselves, and in part from my own ob- 
servation. A few scenes have passed 
under my own observation svfficiently 
loathsome and disgusting to show what 
men will sometimes do when the fear of 
God and other restraints are withdrawn. 
In this whirlpool about forty of our 
church-members were for a time appar- 
ently engulphed, most of whom have 
since come back, and we hope their fall 
will not be their ruin, but make them 
more watchful in future. 


Concerning the influence of the popish priests 
in the district where he labors, Mr. Emerson 
remarks— 


Four of our church have gone to the 
papists, while in regular standing with 
us. Excepting one, they were sick and 
had the promise of restoration to health, 
if they would have faith in the popish 
priest. T'wo of the three died; but not 
until one of them had seen the folly of 
her course, repented, and confessed her 
mistake in trusting to a man. A few 
persons under discipline, and some ex- 
communicated ones have gone over to 
the papists; some of whom, however, 
have since returned to us with confes- 
sions of their sin and folly. Very few, 
if any, have gone to the papists, who, on 
the whole, gave any evidence of being 
true worshippers of Him who can be 
worshipped acceptably only in spirit and 
in truth. 

Quite a number out of the church 
have joined the papists from the districts 
of Waialua, Waianae, and Koolau—per- 
haps one fifth of the whole population. 
Some go to get into a church, as they 
could not be admitted to ours, not being 
regarded converted persons. Very many 
went over in consequence of a law of the 
king requiring all the people to work 
three days extra each year as part pay 
to the school-teachers. The papal priests 
found a way to evade the law, and so 
promised French protection to all who 
wished to come under their wing. By 
this and other artful manoeuvers, such 
as no pretender to Christianity, except a 
Romanist, would undertake to justify, a 
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large number are drawn away. In some 


instances presents are made to induce 
people to become papists. Children are 
often presented publicly with a garment 
by the priest on the day of their bap. 
tism. 

A little time since a great feast was 
made on the Sabbath throughout the 
island of Oahu, and multitudes were in- 
duced to go to the various places of 
feasting to see papal worship and eat 
baked pigs and poi, etc. etc. The strat- 
agem was successful to lure away some 
unstable souls. 

Some have been induced to be baptiz- 
ed by a promise, on the part of the 
priest, to heal their diseases as a conse- 
quence. But when the sick do not 
chance to recover, the fault is always at- 
tributed to something else than to the 
inability of the priest to effect a cure, 
The patient had not faith; or he had 
some secret sin; or his friends were 
heretics and must be first converted ; or 
something else of like kind. I will 
inention one case that occurred near us, 
A poor man named Moo, was sick a long 
time. The papal priest promised a cure 
in case he would become a convert. He 
was baptized, but did not convalesce, 
His wife was then the obstacle, and she 
must be baptized. That was done, but 
the patient was no better. The children 
then were named as the obstacle, and 
they were baptized. Then the parents 
of the patient; and last of all some de- 
pendents of the family must be baptized 
|to secure the health of the patient. It 
was al] done to the satisfaction of the 
priest or teacher, and then what became 
jof the poor sick man? He died and left 





them all to see the folly of such preten- 
sions to miraculous power. The faith 
of that family in the papal religion was 
| shaken off with about the same readiness 
| that it was adopted. 

But with the large mass of those who 


|Join the papists there is little other rea- 


'son for it than the following—their re- 
ligion imposes comparatively few re- 
|straints, allows of almost every thing 
that their carnal minds would crave, and 
makes promises of eternal life, in terms 
positive and sure, to characters too 
vicious and profligate to be associated 
with Christians on any terms of fellow- 
ship. Rum and awa drinking are said 
by them to be no fault. Adultery be- 
/comes a fault only when detected. The 
Sabbath day is not specially sacred, not 
more so than some other festivals. Gam- 
bling, card-playing, horse-riding, etc. etc. 
are not criminal on the Sabbath. These 
last have been done by the priests them- 
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selves in order to show that they are not 
sins. But enough. By these you will 
see that the mother of harlots has some 
of her legitimate sons among us. 


State of Education—Need of more La- 


borers. 


As to schools, ours have been more | 
flourishing since January than before. | 
The new laws have increased the num- | 
ber of the scholars, and also the energies | 
of the teachers, whose support is in fu- | 
ture to be somewhat in proportion to the 
size of their schools. The care of the | 
schools has for a few years past mainly | 
devolved on Mr. Locke. He will in 
future confine himself entirely to his_ 
boarding-school, and leave the common | 
schools for me to look after. 

The school-law, as it has existed the | 
past few months, has influenced some to 
go over to the papists ; yet as it is about | 
being altered and amended, I hope that | 
it will induce some to come back again. 

The papists have already obtained | 

eat influence among the children. | 
Their shows are attractive, and their at- | 
tempts to teach a prayer in Latin is re- 
garded a great matter, and multitudes 
run after them expecting to get some | 
great thing they know not what. May) 
the Lord be merciful to this people and 
to those who would lead them blindfold- | 
ed to ruin. 

Within the limits of this station there 
are now five or six papal places of wor- | 
ship, and there are two priests who spend | 
much of their time among the people; 
and J, the only protestant missionary, am 
an invalid, with a parish fifty miles long. | 
One would think that, instead of one) 
lame man, there should be at least three | 
healthy and m-hearted men among) 
the 5,000 or 6; people at this station, | 
to keep them out of the mouths of wolves | 
and tigers. Formerly, when there were | 
no errorists, and all seemed much of one 
mind, one minister could, if devoted to! 
his work, do much for 10,000 or even 
15,000 souls, but now errorists and in- 
difference come in together, as light in- 
creases, and five or even ten men are | 
requisite to accomplish much for the | 
same people. As the supply of one. 
want always, in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, makes way for another; so it is| 

us. The field that could be laid 
open by a few at first, and cultivated to | 
some extent, cannot now be saved from 
being over-run with weeds unless we 
have an increase in the number of our 
working men. 


} 
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Within an hour’s ride each way from 
the station are two or three thousand 
souls, and three places of papal worship ; 
one French papal teacher, and two papal 
native teachers. Could I speak to my 
christian brethren at home, | would en- 
treat them, with all the. earnestness in 
my power, to have compassion on this 
poor people, who are many of them well 
nigh ready to leap into an awful pit— 
a pit from which few are extricated, 
when once they have plunged into it. 
It is the pit of licentiousness, infidelity, 
and idolatry, A pit equally deep and 
dreadful is popery, with that from which 
they have been partially extricated ; but 
it is more attractive. Just as the unsus- 
pecting bird is charmed by the hissing 
of the serpent and lured into his fangs, 
so are unconscious souls drawn into the 
fatal embrace of popery by her attractive 
display. Much to be pitied are those 
who have never heard of the way of life ; 
but more dreadful is the condition of 
those who, just waking up to a sense of 
the truth of God’s holy word, are lured 
unsuspectingly away into the belief of 
another gospel, which is not another 
gospel, but a word of subtilty like that 
which Satan poured into the ear of Eve 
to delude and destroy. 

Will not our brethren look upon this 
people with an enlarged benevolence ? 
They seem to have been almost raised 
up to a state of much hope and promise, 
but they have not yet attained it ; and a 
blight now threatens to come over our 
fond hopes. A little extra exertion for a 
few years may keep this people from 
plunging into a deep gulf from which it 
will cost more to extricate them, than the 
cost already incurred in their behalf. 
Will not our brethren furnish us with 
more men and more pecuniary means to 
carry on our work, until this people gen- 
erally shall have had a fair opportunity 
to accept or reject the gospel of Christ, 
well understanding its import. I want 
much a missionary for this part of the 
island, and hope that its importance, be- 


ing on Oahu, will not be overlooked. 


Further Statements relative’ to the Church 
and Schools. 


Writing 20th of September, three months later 
than the foregoing, Mr. Emerson says— 


My health is now quite good, and I am 
able to labor daily with comfort and 
some encouragement, and things, which 
were rather dark when I wrote in June, 
wear a more favorable aspect. At our 





“ 
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communion in July forty-one were re- 
ceived to the church by profession. 
Twenty-two persons that had been under 
censure were restored, on confession of 
their faults and profession of penitence ; | 
and seventy-five have since been pro-| 


still I am unable to report any new cop. 
versions to the Lord for months past. [ft 
is a time of spiritual coldness and de- 
clension with many of God’s people; hig 
Spirit has been grieved by our ingrati- 
tude, and he hides his face from us. At 


pounded for admission to church fellow- || such a juncture we are able only to fee] 
ship. ‘These propounded profess to have || how weak and futile isthe strength and 
been converted, most of them two, three,|| wisdom of man in the conversion of 
or four years since, but were put off at|| souls. When the most solemn truths and 
that time—some because they could not || warnings fal] unheeded upon the ear and 
read, and others for the want of correct, || heart, and when it is difficult to gain 
and as we thought adequate views of the | even a hearing, we are constrained to 
plan of salvation, to warrant their recep-| exclaim, “Oh that it were with us as jn 
tion to the church. But while others} | months past,” when every ear was open 
have fallen they have generally stood || and every heart prepared to catch the 
well; so we now propound them for the || joyful sound of the word. Still I fee} 
church, yet not without anxiety lest we || that much good seed is sowing, and that 
use many materials in the ei it will in due time spring up and bear 
which Christ will at the last reject. | fruit. The field of labor is still as open 

Our congregation is now rather look- | as ever to our operations, and there is no 
ing up, and is at least one third larger | visible opposition, except what we expe- 
than it was six months since. A few of || rience from the inroads of the Roman- 
those who formerly went to the papists, || ists. Our schools too are flourishing 
have returned back to us confessing | better than in former years, and the 
their mistake. '| Bible is being distributed far and near, 

The law which was imposed on the | The revising and printing of a new oc. 
schools last January, has been modified, | tavo edition of the Scriptures, (the for. 
and quite to its improvement, if it is car- | mer of which in Mr. Bingham’s absence 
ried into effect. In consequence of this | devolves upon me,) is in progress. My 
modification, our schools are rather im-'| attention is at present directed to the 
proved and a few are coming back from | translating of the Pilgrim’s Progress for 
the papists, both children and parents. || the American Tract Society, the publi- 

I am now doing the best I can to get|| cation of which is contemplated during 
a competent supply of teachers, who) the ensuing winter. If I do not much 
will come up in their qualifications, ~¢ miscalculate, it will prove one of the 
least to the letter of the law. For quite | most popular works in the Hawaiian 
a number of our teachers were below || language, as it is already in almost every 
the standard and could not get a certifi- || other, where it has been translated. 





cate, and consequently could not draw | 


pay from the king’s treasury as teachers. 
Of the deficient ones all have lately re- 


'| My principal object, however, in writ- 
|ing at this time is to inform you some- 
| thing about the progress of Romanism 





ceived their credentials, and several new || amongst us at Oahu, where they have 
teachers are now in: the process of train- | met with their principal success. I have 
ing, and will soon answer the demands || been an attentive observer of the doings 
of the law, embracing reading, writing, || of the priests, so far as these have come 
mental and written arithmetic, and topi- || under my eye, and am filled with admir- 
cal geography. Where we can introduce || ation at their untiring zeal in their work. 
a teacher under the patronage of the || They penetrate every part of the island, 
government, the papists cannot do it, || to seek out and proselyte the poor and 
unless the number of children is suffi-| forgotten portions of the community, who 
cient to employ two teachers. have hitherto lived in heathenism ; and 
| if any are sick, to read prayers over them 
LETTER FROM MR. BISHOP, EWA, OAHU. || and baptize them into the papal church 
|| The old story of miraculous cures is still 
Notices of the Mission of tie Papists. | kept up by them, though the imposition 
'| has been often and thoroughly —— 

Unper date of November 29th, 1841, Mr. | Their confident boldness in citing 
Bishop writes— rous instances of cure still induc@ many 
|| to join them merely for this purpose, 
But although our labors have not been || though the many more that die are made 
remitted, and though prayers daily as- | nothing of as a drawback. We too can 
cend for the renewed out-pouring of the || cite multitudes of sick who have been 
Spirit upon ourselves and the people, '! cured by our medicine, but not by mir 
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cle; and {am confident that many who 
ioin the _Romanists and die, might have 
been living at this day, had they used 
our medicines. Their stations already 
outnumber the protestant chapels in the 
island. ‘They have three within the 
bounds of my district, two at Ewa and 
one at Waianae. Their c Is are 
small, but well filled, as I am told. The 
one at this place, within a hundred rods 
from my door, I can witness, is not only 
crowded, but overflowing on the Sabbath. 
It is just finished and dedicated, and 
hung with splendid pictures of the virgin 
and saints, and attracts many from my 
congregation to see them. But such is 
the bait to catch souls; and perhaps some 
of these who now go to witness the nov- | 
elty of pictures and splendid dresses, and | 
hear the sound of Latin prayers, will ere 
long be pleased to join them. Such is 
the fickleness of the human mind. The | 
riests still cry persecution, because we 
persist in telling our people, what we 
verily and conscientiously believe that 
the bowing down to images is idolatry. | 
We use no bitterness towards the Ro- 
manists, and always treat them with de- | 
corum, when we meet; but such a cry | 
serves a purpose, of which they fully | 
avail themselves, to endeavor to make it 
appear that we are persecutors. In their | 
breviary of the decalogue they have 
omitted the second command, and taken | 
the second clause of the tenth for the 
ninth, which is I believe the same in all 
their breviaries. But in another larger 
book of theirs they have the whole deca- 
logue, differently arranged from ours, by 
uniting the first and second into one and 
dividing the tenth. By a false transla- 
tion of the clause, “Ihou shalt not 
bow down to them nor serve them,” they 
have it, “thou shalt not bow down to pray 
to them ;” and in the exposition follow- 
ing it is shown that praying to an image 
is idolatry, though images are proper as 
helps to worship. Still in their worship 
they continually kneel before the images, 
and direct, their eyes towards them in 
their prayers. How the obtuse mind of 
a Hawaiian, but recently from his idols 
of wood and stone, can distinguish in 
such a nice case of casuistry I know not. 
One thing is certain, that those who have | 
left them and returned to us declare that 
they do actually pray to the im the | 
truth of which the eyes of the pene: 
but too plainly testify. 
I solemnly feel that a great contest | 
with papal idolatry is yet to be fought 








here. ‘Their emissaries are oa be- 
ginning to swarm like locusts. They | 
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are coming in by every arrival from Val- 
paraiso; and they may be expected to 
leave no means untried, which money or 
intrigue can employ, to ruin the cause of 
a = = oe —— 
ey acquire the language with facility, 
and are awake to ab ok with the 
most buoyant hope in a rising cause. A 
crisis appears to be preparing, perhaps it 
is distant, perhaps near at hand. On the 
issue depends the future destiny of Ha- 
waii, 
LETTER FROM MR. SMITH AT HONOLU- 
LU, OAHU. 


Writine 24th November, 1841, Mr. Smith 
gives the following account of the 


Enlargement of the Church— In 
and Promise of the Schools. 


I trust that not only the morning star, 
but the morning sur of righteousness has 
arisen upon this poor and benighted 
people. I do not mean by this that all 
wicked and gainsaying men have bowed 
to the sceptre of Christ. Far from it. 
But what I mean is, that, although much 
of the religious excitement of 1838-39 
has passed away, and a number of the 
professed friends of Christ have returned 
again to folly ; _ the good and benefi- 
cial effects of that great revival season 
are very obvious among us. The pro- 
tracted meetings held in this village the 
year past have done good, and some hun- 
dreds have professed repentance and ex- 
pressed a hope in the Savior. The 
temptations, however, before this people 
to return again to a life of sin and dissi- 
pation, and become seven times more 
vile and polluted than they were before 
the light of the gospel reached these 
shores, are numerous and powerful, 

You will observe from the minutes of 
our last general meeting that the whole 
number of church members, at that time 
in regular standing in the church of 
which I am pastor, was 1,094; 187 persons 
then standing propounded, all of whom, 
except three, have since been admitted 
to the fellowship of the church; making 
the number 1,278. This number has 
since been somewhat diminished, Thir- 
teen have been removed by death; sev- 
eral have been dismissed to join other 
churches; and intemperance has ensnar- 
ed others, who are now suspended; so 
that to speak in round numbers, we have 
twelve hundred in regular standing. 

Perhaps some of the patrons and 
friends of missions may be surprised to 
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learn that in some of the Hawaiian 
churehes a large number are under 
church discipline. This, however, is no 
more than we had reason to apprehend 
at the time of the great ingathering, 
though: we found it impossible, at that 
time, to draw a line between the sheep 
and the goats. 

For a year or two previous to the out- 
rageous proceedings of captain Laplace, 
in July, 1839, the streets of Honolulu 
were very quiet, and seldom was a native 
seen intoxicated. But when he came 
and prepared the way for the adherents 
of the pope, he must needs prepare the 
way too for intemperance. This inebri- 
ating demon, who creates divisions and 
contentions among mankind, disorganizes 
society, tramples upon good and whole- 
some laws, deprives men of their reason, 
and converts them into worse than wild 
beasts ; this famous coadjutor of all that 
is evil, was a fellow-passenger with the 
first company of Romish priests, who 
came to these islands after the revolu- 
tion effected by captain Laplace. And 
now for two years intemperance has 
made sad onal in this village, and its 
baneful influence has been felt more or 
less in the churches, 

I would remark, however, that very 
few, if any, church members who have 
been disciplined for intoxication, or for 
any other crime, appear inclined to go 
and do penance, and then proceed to 
ev to purify themselves for heaven. 

hey seem to have common sense and 
intelligence enough to know, that if they 
forsake the Lord, and commit sins which 
close the doors of heaven against them- 
selves, there is no possible use in bowing 
to Peter or Mary. They know that if 
they are not willing to renounce their 
sins and obey the commands of Christ, 
there remaineth for them nothing but a 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation from the Almighty. The 
character of the Romish religion is pret- 
ty well established in the minds of the 
more enlightened, both chiefs and people, 
and they will long remember the manner 
in which it finally gained a footing on 
these shores. There is no subject, per- 
haps, which so much irritates the Romish 
priests and their friends at this place, as 
the rehearsal of the history of their do- 
ings here in 1889. It is indeed to be 
lamented that any religious sect, but 
especially one which boasts of infallibil- 
ity, should conduct so shamefully as to 
wish that the history of their pious deeds 
should be buried in oblivion. But no, 
let their history be recorded and safely 
deposited in the archives of the Sand- 
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wich Islands ernment; and in the 
libraries of all the public schools; and in 
the journals of every enlightened inj. 
vidual ; and let them be engraven algo 
upon the minds of all, both young ang 
old. And let them be a perpetual me. 
mento of the belligerent manner in which 
the popish religion was finally establish. 
ed at these islands. 

A considerable number on this island, 
who went after them through the mis. 
taken notion that there is little or no dif. 
ference between their sentiments and 
practices and those of the protestant 
missionaries, have discovered their error 
and come back again. They say that 
they regard it perfect nonsense to go and 
bow before wax candles and the ima 
of saints. Another thing which 
deeply affected the minds of some of the 
youth is that their substitute for the pro. 
testant schools is so poor an equivalent 
that they have returned to their former 
teachers and class-mates, perfectly dis. 
gusted with popery. 

We have put forth more than usual 
effort the year past to aid and instruct 
the children and youth. And I am hap. 
py to inform you that our schools have 
never been so promising as at the pre. 
sent time. About the middle of October 
we devoted three days to the examina- 
tion of five district schools in this pari 
embracing about five hundred children, 
The brethren in the first parish examined 
their schools at the same time. Encour- 
agement having previously been given to 
the children and their parents, that at the 
close of the examination they should be 
indulged in a social feast ; and provision 
having been made to this effect, the 
schools in both parishes, embracing about 
fourteen hundred children, and each 
school with its standard, marched four 
abreast, two of the first parish, and two 
of the second. The king and chiefs, 
followed by a band of music, led the 
procession. They marched about one 
mile and a quarter up into the valley of 
Parroa, and there they seated themselves 
in little companies upon the ground and 
partook of the bounties of a kind Provi- 
dence. The governor had prepared a 
table in European style, in the school- 
house for the king and chiefs and forei 
residents and strangers, who might 
present on the occasion. After dinner 
the king and Kekauluohi addressed the 
children and youth, and expressed much 
joy that they were permitted to meet 
them under such interesting circum- 
stances. And they exhorted them to 

rsevere and obtain a good education 
in the morning of life. John Ii, the gen- 
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superintendent of the schools on 
pr followed with a few pertinent and 
eloquent remarks, after which they all 
returned quietly to their several homes. 
We feel quite encouraged in reference 
to the rising generation. And here I 
wish to allude to your circular in refer- 
ence to training up a native ministry. 
The object is a noble one, and calls for 
the prayers and co-operation of all who 
love the souls of the heathen. Nothing 
is more obvious to us, than that laborers 
must be raised up here on the und, 
if we would perpetuate the institutions 
of the gospel among this people. Our 
overflowing schools will soon be ready to 
send young men in large numbers to the 
mission seminary, and also to a theologi- 
cal institution, if we had one. I will re- 
mark, by the way, that this same subject 
was discussed at our last general meet- 
ing, and we resolved to employ a small 
number of natives this current year as 
exhorters and assistants in some of the 
back places. Two native school-teachers 
and one exhorter are doing much good 
at Waianae on this island. It has been 
one of the most dark and ignorant cor- 
ners on the Sandwich Islands, and a 
place too where many have been led 
astray during the last two years by the 
followers of the pope. But since these 
native helpers commenced their labors, a 
goodly number have returned from pope- 
ry and now attend our schools and meet- 
ings. 
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New-¥ork ndians. 


JOINT LETTER FROM THE MISSIONARIES, 
4ru FEB., 1842. 


Churches—The annual meeting of the mis- 
sionaries and churches among the New-York 
Indians, was held on the first of February last. 
From the reports then furnished from the sev- 
eral stations it appears that the whole number 
of members in the four mission churches is 182 ; 
of whom forty-two are at Tuscarora, twenty- 
eight at the station near Buffalo, fifty are at 
Cattaraugus, and sixty at Allegany. Twelve 
of these had been admitted during the year. 
The missionaries proceed to say— 


Religion at Tuscarora has been at a 
low ebb until within a few weeks. A 
new impulse has been given by visiting 
from house to house a holding person- 
al conversation, as far as practicable, 
with every member. Also by a series of 
evening meetings, which have resulted 
in calling many away from folly and dis- 
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sipation to the house of God, and it is 
hoped to Christ the Savior of the lost. 
There is at the present time a wakeful 
attention to the means of grace, and 
numbers are believed to be in a state of 
mind to inquire what they must do to be 
saved. How many have really embraced 
the only ig of salvation, cannot now be 
known; but it is hoped that a goodly 
number of youth have done so, and that 
others will speedily follow their ex- 
ample. 

At Buffalo and Cattaraugus there is no 
cheering intelligence at present. Meet- 
ings are thinly attended, although the 
number of worshippers on the Sabbath 
has probably increased one third at Buf- 
falo during the past year. The disci- 
pline of the church has also been taken 
up and prosecuted with some degree of 
christian zeal and faithfulness. 

At Allegany the presence of the Holy 
Spirit is manifest, and his power is wit- 
nessed by a solemn stillness and deep 
solemnity in the place of worship, by a 
large increase of the number of those 
who flock to places of worship, prayer, 
and inquiry, and by the confessions of 
several backsliders. 

Above thirty have given their names 
to Mr. Hall as desirous to find the way 
of life, and resolved to be Christians. 
Among these are a number who have 
been slaves to their cups, and three who 
have, till very recently, adhered to their 
pagan superstitions. There is an open 
door of access to nearly all at present, 
and an urgent request from some remote 
districts to hear the gospel in its purity. 
Even the old pagan chiefs, have given 
their full consent to have the minister 
use his influence among the people to 
reform their vices. If the means of grace 
can be rightly used now, and sufficient 
labor bestowed, there is good reason to 
look for a great and glorious reforma- 
tion. 

Temperance.—-Intemperance has ap- 
peared to be on the increase at Tusca- 
rora for two or three years past, in con- 
sequence of a grog-shop, placed at the 
junction of the rail-road on the very bor- 
ders of the reservation, the object of 
which seems to be — intoxi- 
cate and rob the Indians. The chiefs, 
however, having become alarmed at the 
dreadful havoc among the people, took 
decisive measures to stay the tide of 
iniquity. For this purpose they com- 
missioned one of their number to act in 
the capacity of a sheriff, and seize every 
bottle of liquor found on the reservation 
and dash it to pieces. Several young 





men were efficient helpers in carrying 








these purposes into effect. Some very 
amusing anecdotes were related of the 
apprehension, trial, condemnation, and 
execution of king alcohol. 

These efforts have been attended with 
very salutary effects upon the minds of 
many young men. At Buffalo the ef- 
forts are said to have been more than 
doubled the year past. In the temper- 
ance cause the heathen party heartily 
co-operate. They have nearly 200 who 
are pledged to total abstinence from all 
that can intoxicate. 

At Cattaraugus several meetings have 
been held to discuss the temperance 
subject, and obtain signatures to the 
pledge. These meetings have been held 
at the council-house, rather than at the 
house of God, for the purpose of securing 
the presence of the heathen portion of 
the people. The officers and committees | 
have been appointed from all parties, so | 
as to enlist as many as possible. About| 
140 bave put down their names and} 
- abstinence from all intoxicating | 

quors. 

At Allegany the construction of the | 
New-York | Erie rail-road is now in| 
om amp and a great number of tippling- 

uses erected to furnish spirit for the | 
laborers. These polluted and polluting 
slaughter-houses were beginning to ex- | 
ert their deadly influence on the young’ 
men, when the note of alarm was sound- | 
ed, and produced a benign and timely | 
effect. 

Schools.—At Tuscarora there was one school 
with about thirty pupils ; at the Buffalo station 
three schools and 122 pupils, with an average 
of sixty or eighty ; at Cattaraugus three schools | 
with sixty-seven pupils, averaging fifty daily ; | 
and an evening school for adults with twenty- 
three pupils; at Allegany three schools with 
sixty pupils ; making the whole number of pu- | 
pils 272. Eight Sabbath-schools were taught | 
under the care of the mission, embracing oi 
gether 155 pupils in all, though the average | 
attendance was considerably less. Respecting 
the interest taken in the schools, the missiona- 
ries remark— 





| 


It is very cheering to be able to say || 


that the opposition to schools on the part 
of the heathen party has almost entirely | 
ceased. There is a desire on the part! 
of nearly all the Indians at the present | 
time for day schools in their own neigh- 
borhoods. Wherever such schools exist 
the majority of scholars in the neighbor- 
hood attend. Four or five other schools 
might be established in connection with 
this mission, if we had teachers and 
funds. 
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Additional Facts and 7 
| The great line of demarcation between 
heathens and Christians is fast disa 
pearing. In the temperance cause, the 
two parties work harmoniously together, 
The strongest heathens seem to ap 
hend that the time is near when their 
old superstitions must be abandoned, and 
Christianity must become their natioria} 
religion. The missionaries seem to haye 
the confidence of all parties, except a 
few of the most abandoned of the emi- 
gration party, who are much more bitter 
in their feelings than the most hostile of 
the heathens. We are not without hope 
that we ure near the dawn of a great 
reformation of morals and religion, if, 
indeed, the light has not begun to break 
in upon our past darkness. 

There have been several miserable 
deaths by intemperance. Two women 
were chopped and pounded to death by 
their drunken husbands. Two or three 
have perished by cold and frost. Some 
others by disease induced by hard drink. 
ing. Others are on the verge of the 
grave, who must reform or perish. 

In reference to the disposition of the 
heathen party to hear the gospel, we 
would not wish to convey the idea that 
they manifest a real love for the truth 
on its own account, but they are begin- 
ning to consider that it may be expe- 
dient, as a political measure. On this 
account the question has been agitated 
to some extent in their public councils, 
whether they shall not abandon their su- 
perstitious ceremonies. The pagans find 
it for their wisdom to concede much to 
Christianity, in order to secure friends, 
It may be owing to this that they have 
adopted the practice of calling on Chris- 
tians to pray in their councils, on some 
reservations, as a general custom. Still 
we rejoice that God is opening their 
ears to hear instruction, and thereby we 
— that good may be done to precious 
souls, 


Letters of a later date mention that fourteen 
persons were added to the mission-church under 
the care of Mr. Hall, on the Allegany reserva- 
tion, on the third Sabbath in March, and others 
were candidates for admission. 

At Tuscarora ten persons had been examined 
and were candidates for church-fellowship, as 
Mr. Rockwood writes on the 31st of March, of 
whom one was a chief of some influence, and 
two others were colored people residing on 
the reservation. Others were giving more or 
less evidence of having been recently born 
again. 
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ConSTANTINOPLE.—March 5th Mr. Dwight 
makes the following remarks respecting the 
state of the mission at that time. 


Every thing is as usual in this mission. The 
signs of the times in this city are no less encour- 
aging than they have been. The vicar of the 

triarch (lately put in that office) is an old 
friend of your missionaries. He was formerly at 
Trebizond, and was well acquainted with Mr. 
Johnston, and indeed, at the time of the last 

rsecution, he was banished for his protestant- 

ism. He was at my house only a short time 

before he was advanced to his present high 

t, and before he had —~ expectation of such 

a thing. He is a thoroughly evangelical man, 

and his appointment to the office he holds gave 
neral satisfaction to our friends. ; 

Our last news from Ada Bazaar was highly 
encouraging. The vartabed there had given 
formal permission to the evangelical Armenians 
to meet every Sunday in a private house for 
prayer and reading the Scriptures, and the 
number that meet varies from twenty to forty or 
fifty. This is indeed the Lord’s work, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes ! 


InDEPENDENT NeSTORIANS.—Letters from 
Doct. Grant and Mr. Hinsdale, with dates as 
late as January 8th have been received from 
Mosul. Between November 19th and Decem- 
ber 4th, they made a tour among the Yezidees 
and the Nestorian villages nearest Mosul, and 
were received with the same kindness as hereto- 
fore. The report that the combined armies of 
the Turks and Koords had been in the moun- 
tains was confirmed, though the work of subju- 
gation was but partial. Another invasion was 
threatened in the spring. —The missionaries think 
it of great importance that Mosul should be re- 
tained as a station ; and call earnestly for addi- 
tional missionaries. A letter had just been re- 
ceived from the patriarch in which he says, 
“Behold we wait anxiously for your coming. 
We desire you to write us a letter telling us of 
your affairs and what we may expect from you, 
because we are in great trouble, and oppression 
and distress from our hostile enemies, whe are 
surrounding us to destroy us. We have no 
place of refuge to recline our head upon, from 
the bitter persecution which has befallen us 
from our enemies who are plotting our destruc- 
tion.” 


Cuina.—Mr. Williams writes 13th October 
that there seemed to be little prospect that 
the war with the English would be brought 
to a speedy termination. Robberies and pi- 
racies were fearfully increasing. Opium was 
going every where, and contraband trade, 
violence, and disorder, were prevailing on 
every hand. 
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Saypwich Istanps—Rev. George B. 
Rowell and Doct. James W. Smith and their 
wives embarked at Boston, May 2d, on board 
the brig Sarah Abigail, captain Doane, bound 
for Honolulu. 

On the 20th of April the Rev. Isaac Bliss and 
wife and one child, Mr. Bethuel Munn and two 
children, and Mr. Samuel N. Castle and one 
child, arrived at Boston, in the ship William 
Gray, captain Stickney, having embarked at 
Honolulu 2d of December. 

Mission Seminary.—The number of pupils 
was 106. A class of thirty left the institution in 
April, 1841, after spending four years there, and 
are most of them now employed as teachers in 
the schools. 


CHEROKEES.—Mr. Butrick writes that at his 
station, called Mount Zion, one Cherokee man 
was admitted to the church in September last 
and another in January. 
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Donations, 
RECEIVED IN APRIL. 


Board of Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch chh. 
W. R. Thompson, New York, Tr. 
Addison co. Vt. Aux. So. A. Wilcox, Tr. 
New Haven, W. Barton, 10 00 
Shoreham, Gent. and la. 84,62; 
Mrs. Lucretia Hunt, which 
and prev. dona. constitute her 
an Hon. Mem. 20; a friend, 
av. of beads, 5; 109 62—119 62 
Auburn and vic. N. Y. By H. Ivison, Jr. Agent, 
Camillus, Presb. chh. 20 00 


947 10 


Castile, La. 10 75 
Danby, Chh. 4,61; la. cent. so. 

15,39; 20 00 
Genoa, Ist presb. chh. mon. con. 17 59 
Groton, do. 72 38 
Lansing. L. Todd, 2c0 
Lysander, Mrs. M. Townsend, 15 00 
Marcellus, Ist presb. chh. 10; 

la. for Levi Parsons, Ceylon, 

26,25; 2d presb. chh. 20; 56 95 
Otisco, Young la. sew. so. 12 74—226 71 
rnstable co. Ms. Aux. So. W. Crocker, Tr. 
Brewster, 9 25 
Falmouth, Mr. Hooker’s so. 300 00 
North Falmouth, Gent. and la. 33 00 
South Dennis, do. 64 00 
West Barnstable, Mon. con. 16 75 
Yarmouth, 30 00—453 00 


Berkshire co. Ms. Aux. So. 
West Stockbridge, Miss Lydia 
French, dec’d, 6; A. A. F. 1; 7 00 
Boston and vic. Ms. By 8. A. Danforth, Agent, 
(Of which fr. Mass. miss. so. as income 
of Mrs. Osborn’s legacy, to pro. the 
gospel my | the Ind. of N. America, 
73,20; Mrs. Israel Thorndike, 50; 8, 
Coverly, 5;) 1,095 70 
Buffalo and vic. N.Y. By J. Crocker, Agent, 
Alden, Ist presb. chh. 8 53 
Buffalo, Ist presb. chh. mon. con. 
70; Park presb. chh. 16; 
Fredonia, Ist presb. chh. 
Caledonia co. Vt. Confer. of Chhs. 
E. Fairbanks, Tr. 


86 00 
58 00—152 53 


Barnet, 8 50 
Peacham, 15 00 
St. Johnsbury, 2d chh. 62,53; 

Passumpsic, 4; 66 53 
Waterford, 38 66—198 59 





Chautauque co. N. Y. fon. Gn 5 ey Tr. 
Ellington, Cong. ehh. 
—- Presb. chh. mon. con. 
Pine Grove, Pa, R. Chapin 200 
ne Grove " 
Westfield, Presb, chi, 31 00—51 00 
Cheshire co. 'N. H. Aux. So. 8. A. Gerould, Tr. 
Keene, Gent. 11,73; mon. con. ew 


28 27; 

New Alstead, Gent. 30; la. 20; 
mon. con. 10 95 

Troy, Mon. co 

= pale, ur ‘Sectnento 80. 40; 


Westaneebed, J. Sawyer, 


317 14—427 62 
M. Rich- 


Ded. expenses of aux. so. 3 38—150 50 
Chittenden co. Vt. Aux. So. W. I. Seymour, Tr. 
Charlotte, Chh. and so. 40; la. 34,50; 
chil. of mater. asso. 5 50; 
Jericho, Ist chh. fem. cent. so. 20 00—100 00 
Cumberland co. Me. Aux. So. D. Evans, Tr. 
Brunswick, Mon. con. and 
indiv. 85; D. Dunlap, 25; 110 00 
Lewiston =, Cong. chh. mon. 
eon. for V. W. Little, Ceylon, 12 00 
North Bridgton, ‘Cong. chh. 10 00 
North Yarmouth, W. B. Porter, 
dec’d, 50 00 
Otisfield, Miss. so. 23,64; la. 8,71; 32 35 
Portland. Qd chh. mon. con. 
106,30; High-st. mater. asso. 
for John and Frances Chicker- 
ing, Ceylon, 40; 
Westbrook, Gent. 25,22; la. le. 15,58; r so—401 45 
Essez co. North, Ms. Aux. es Tr. 
Georgetown, Cong. so. 
Newbury, Mr. Withington’s so. py 8 
West Bradford, Gent. 103,14; 
la. 120; mon. con. 44; which 
constitutes Wiiitam Day and 
Davin C. Kimsaut Hon. Mem. 
Mrs. R. Emerson, to constitute 
Rev. LutHer Emerson an 
Hon. Mem. 50; 
Essex co. South, Ms. Aux. So. C, 
ardson, Tr. 
Beverly, Washington-st. chh. 
mon. con. 44,54; la. 54; coll. 
6,84; Dane-st. chh. 8; A. Le- 
favour, Jr. 50; 
vers North, La. for ed. of 
hea. chil. 
Lynn, Mr. Cooke’s so. 
Lynnfield, Cong. so. 
Salem, Tab. chh. gent. 188,70; 
la. 311,30; seb. sch. 3,50; 
united mon. con. 11,78; How- 
ard-st. chh. gent. 65; la. 
30,35; mon. con. 12; 63 
Topsfield, Gent. and la. which 
constitutes Rev. Anson Mc 
ae Nee an Hon. Mem. 94 45-1,013 96 
field co. West. Ct. Aux. So. C. Marvin, "Tr. 
efield, Elisha Hawley 
co. Vt. Aux. So. ©. P. Safford, Tr. 
Bakersfield Cong. chh. and so. 
s. Aux. So. L. Stone, Tr. 
Sunderland, Cash, 5 00 
Geneva and vic. N. Y. By C. A. Cook, Agent, 
Batavia, J. Clark, 
Benton, Coll. 
Geneva, Presb. chh. 
Junius, Presb. chh. 26; Rev. J. 
Merrill, 15; 


Le Roy, A bal. 

Oswego, 2d presb. chh. and 
cong. 29,49; Ist do. coll, 50; 
mon. con. 62,34; sab. sch. for 
John B. Park and Delia §&. 


Condit, d 
for Elisha Whittels 
ja’s m. box, 3 ; 
Rose Valley, Mon. con. 


Donationa 








Jounz, 
Rouse’s Poin 10 00 
Penn Yan, 
sab. sch, 


N. Webb, 
resb. chh. 39,40; 
for Ira Gould and 


Margaret Locke, Ceylon, 17,98; 57 38—475 gg 


co. N. H. Aux. So. W. Green, Tr. 
Dart- 


Hanover, Chh. and so. 
mouth coll. to constitute Rev. 
Rosweit Suvuatierr, D. D. 
an Hon. Mem. 100 00 

Haverhill, Ist cong. chh. and 
so. sab. sch. for J Gibbs 
and Abel K. Merrill, Ceylon, bo 55 

Lebanon, Mon. Fm 50 00—178 55 

co. Ms. Aux. So. C. Merriam, Tr. 

East Granville, Coll. 32 44 

——e Hills, Chh. and so. 6 61 

Long Meadow, Young men’s 
West. miss. so. 19,83; la. sew. 
so. 70; 

Monson, Chh. and so. for sup. 
of Mr. Merrick, Persia, 75; 
Rev. Dr. Ely, lo; 

Springtield, a a, coll. and 
mon. con. 7th so. mon. 
com 618, Fo MM. H 10; Mrs. 
8. Pynchon, 5; 

Westfield, Extra effort, 102; 
mon. con, 30; 

West Springfield, Mon. con. 


89 83 


85 00 


Ded. paid by aux. so. for print- 
ae rep. 12,43; worthless , 
note 4 43—500 
Hartford co. Ct. Aux. So. J. R. Woodbridge, Ty. 
Bloomfield, Coll. 52 of 
East Windsor, N. so. coll. 74 56 
Granby, Salmon Brook, Gent. 29 04 
Terryaville, Coll. 119,52; mon. 
con, 42,16; 


Ded. counterf. and unc. money, 5 00—312 5 
Kennebec, Me. Confer. of chhs. B B. Nason, Tr. 
Hallowell, Rec’d in part of notes 
(see Herald for Jan.) ° 00 
Winthrop, 2 00-—52 09 
Lincoln co. Me. Aux. So. Rev. J. C. Goss, Tr, 
Bath, Miss. asso. (of which fr. 
Rev. J. W. Ellingwood, for J. 
W. Hyde, Ceylon, which and 
rev. dona. constitute Mrs. 
ancy Exrtirnewoop an Hon. 
Mem, 70; Geoncer F. Patten, 
which and prev. dona. consti- 
tutes him an Hon. Mem. 75; 
Tuomas Hanwarp, which ‘and 
prev. dona. constitute him an 
Hon. Mem. 50; Mrs. Ereanor 
Tatiman, which constitutes 
her an Hon. Mem. 100,) 
Warren, 2d cong. chh. and so. 
55; mon. con. 13; 
Litchfield co. Ct. Aux. So. C. L. 
Webb, Tr. 
Kent, 
New Hartford South, 
Norfolk, ay 20; Asahel Case, 
dec’d, lil 25—250 
Merrimack co. x. H. Aux. So. G. Hutchins, Tr. 
Henniker, Cong. chh. to constitute Rev. 
E. B. Foster an Hon. Mem. 50; I. B. 
Hoit, to constitute Rev. J. W. Per- 
xins of Warner, an Hon. Mem. 50; 
Michigan aur. so. E. Bingham, Tr. 
Rec’d by Rev. E. N. Nichols, ack. in 
March, 1 ,220,26; ded. loss on rem. 240; 
By E. P. Hastings, Beaver Creek, Chh. 
5; Detroit, Mrs. R. Brooks, 2; Frank- 
lin, Mon. con. 1,30; sub. 5, 70; Flint, 
Ist cong. chh. 10; Jonesville, Mon. 
con. 15; Kalamazoo, 27 2; mon. con 
18,88; Napoleon, T. Carlin 3; St. 
Clair, Chh. 3,25; Wayne co. Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong, 10; Rev. E. S Spam, 
20; Ded. $33 ack. in June, 1838 as 
La) W. Hart, and again Jan. 1839; a 80 
40,44, ack. Nov, 1838 as fr. Lodi, and 


cole in May 1839; 47 8 





1842. 


South, Ms. Conf. of sy 
O. Hoyt, Tr. 96 47 
Uanavils, Miss. asso. to consti- 
tute Mrs. Mary Haven an mane 
Mem. 
Monroe co. end vic. N. Y. Aux. So. 

East Avon, Presb. chh. 

Medina, do. 

North Bergen, do. 

Penfield, do. 

Rochester ly resb. chh, 223,92; 
Brick, ; la. sew. 80. of 
Washington- -st. chh. for Sarah 

— Ceylon, 20; Mrs. E. 
Crafts, 10; fem. miss. 80. 
A con. "a, 80; 
Sweden, Presb. ehh. 
Victor, Cong. chh. 20 00—466 50 
New Haven City, Ct. Aux. So. J. Frisbie, Agent, 

New Haven, Prof. and students of Yale 
coll. 41,37; mon. con. in do. 12,81; do, 
in 3d chh. 7,37; do. united so. 36 20; 87 75 

New Haven co. East, Ct. Aux. So. 8. Frisbie, Tr. 
Branford, Mon. con. 22 00 
Clinton, Cong. chh. mon. con. 30 25—52 25 

New York City and Brooklyn, Aux. So. 

J. W. Tracy, Tr. 
_ (Of which fr. fo miss. so. sab. sch. 
Houston-st. chh. for Mr. Olmstead, 
Choc. miss. 47,42; James Geuston, 
which constitutes him an Hon. 
Mem. 100; Allen-st. presb. chh. to 
constitute Rev. Samugy R. Baown 
Macoa, and Rev. A.rrep Ketcuum 
Babylon, Hon. Mem. 147,25; fr. 
grand chil. of D. L. er for Da- 
vid L. Dodge, Ceylon, 20;) 1.062 95 

Norfolk co. Ms. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Burgess, Tr. 

Brookline, A friend, 2 00 

Milton, Mr. Cozzen’s 80. P=. 
rer Lag’ 125; mon. con. 26; 


00 00—196 47 
E fy Tr. 


55 00 
14 19 
42 88 


316 72 
7 96 


156 00 
Ray Eliot chh. and so. mon. 
con. 55,47; gent. 57; la. 10; 122 47—280 47 
Northampton and vic. Ms. Aux. 8o. 
J.D. P Whitney, Tr. 
Amherst, Officers and students 
of Amherst coll. 31,66; mon. 
con. 12,50; 
Plainfield, R. Beals, 
Old Colony, "Ms. Aux. So. H. Coggeshall, Tr. 
Rochester Centre, So. 53,55; mon. con. 
11,64; N. so. 15; Mattapoisett, extra 
e a 47,75; mon. con. 30,35; la. 17; 
N.Y. Aux. So, A. Thomas, tr. 
a. Cong. chh. 
Clinton, Cong. chh. 50; special 
effort, (of which to constitute 
Onin Gaipcey an Hon. Mem. 
100;) 400; 
Lenox, Mrs. Sayles, 
Madison, Cong. chh. 
New Hartford, Mon. con. 31; 
coll. 16,75; 
Paris, Chh. 9,88; union so. J, H. 
1; Mra. H. 1 
Redfield, A. ; a pen. 
Richland, Mon. con. 24,56; Rev. 
R. Robinson, 5; 
Trenton, 
Utica, Ist presb. chh. 233 
Orange co. Vt. Aux. So. H. Hale, Tr. 
Williamstown, Cong. chh. and so. extra 
effort, 30,37; mon. con. 9; 
Orleans co. Vt. Aux. So. T. Jameson, Tr. 
Irasburgh, Cong. chh. and so. 
28,29; mon. con. 16,34; 
Morgan, Cong. chh. and so. 16,05; 
Mr. H. 2,75; L. P. 2; 20 80 --65 43 
Otsego co, N. Y. Aux. So. Rev. A. E. Campbell, Tr. 
Cher Valley, J. O. Morse, dec’d, 50 00 
ord, 34 00—84 00 
Palestine Mise. So. Ms. E. Alden, Tr. 
Braintree, Ist par. mon. con. 60; 
gent. and la. 55; 115 00 
Braintree and Weymouth, La. 
38 26 
84 90 


175 29 


evan. 80. 
East and West Bridgewater, 
Union chh. and so. 


Donations. 





| 





eg yon A friend 50 00 
pm +g Mr. Lewis's 
ebb. an 53—346 69 


58 
Penobscot co. Me. Aux. So. E. F. Duren, Tr. 
Bangor, lst cong. chh. mon. con. 
54,60; sab. sch. for Loomis © 
and Daniel Pike, Cey- 
;, Hammond-st. cong. 7 


Chester, Cong. so. to constitute 
—— J. Mecvin an Hon. 
e 
Stratham, Cong. chh. and so. 
,62; mon. con. 19,23; la, 


43 
West Chester, La. 9 00—197 43 
Strafford co. N. H. Aux. So. E. J. Lane, Tr. 
Barrington, Cong. chh. and so. 36 20 
Gilmanton, Iron Works, Cong. 
chh. mon. con. 
Meredith Bridge, Cong. chh. 
and so. 
Meredith Village, B. and N. 11; 
indiv..12,50; mon. con. 7,26; 
la. 13,35; 
Ossipee, Cong. chh. and so. 
Wolf borough, Cong. chh. and 
so. 20,75; mon. con. 17,14; av. 
of ring, i, 09; N. 80. coll. "and 
mon. con. 10, 49 65—274 Q1 
Sullivan co. N. H. ‘Aux. So. N. hes a a Tr. 
Meriden, Mon. con. chh. and K. 
ein 3,08 49,90; gent. 38,75; in 26,62; sew. 
cir. 3,09; 
Taunton and vic. Ms. Aux. So. H. Reed, Tr. 
Berkley, Cong. so. gent. 29,53; la. 26; 
Union Confer. of chhs. Me. 8. Andrews, e 
Centre Bridgton, La. + 
Harrison, H. and F. Blake, 3 00-——9 50 
Watertown and vic. N. Y. By A. Ely, Agent, 
Watertown, Ist chh. 116,69; 
mon. 90; sab. sch. "for 
George Boardman, Ceylon, 20; 
B. R. L. and R. Ins. 20,12; 
North Adams, Chh. 
Sacket’s Harbor, Chh. 46; fem. 
miss. so. 30,10; 


44 11 
35 25 


118 36 
55 53 


con. 


24 00 
10 


2 
Ded. dis 


3 46—343 45 
Windham co. Vt. Aux. So. A. E. Dwinell, Tr. 
Putney, Mr. Foster’s so. lL 00 
Westminster West, So. of 
morals and miss. 56; fem. 
char. so. 25; 00 
Wilmington, Mr. Butterfield’s so. 10 38—102 38 
Windham co. South, Ct. Aux. So. Z. Storrs, Tr. 
Hampton, Gent. 14 00 
Windsor co. Vt. Aux. So. E. C. Tracy and 
J. Francis, Trs. 
Hartford, N. par. cong. chh. and 
so. 19; juv. miss. so. 5; 
, Norwich, Mon. con. 22,13; N. 
chh. and so. gent. and la, 73; 
Royalton, Miss M. Parker, 
Woodstock, Mon. con. 
Worcester co. Central, Ms. 
A. D. Foster Tr. 
Worcester co. A friend, 100 00 
York co. Me. Confer. of Chhs. Rev. I. Kimball, Tr. 
York, Ist par. cong. chh. which consti- 
tutes Rev. Joun L. Asusy an Hon. 
Mem. 80 75 


Total from the above sources, $14,151 48 
VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


Albany, N. Y. 4th presb. chh. 75 00 
Andaver, Ms. Chapel cong. 293; a friend, 2; = 00 
Angelica, N. Y. Fem. miss. 80. 4 00 
Athens, Pa. Presb. chh. mon. con. 4 00 
Augusta, Ga. Young la. for sup. of Arm. 

mag. 50; less dis. 3; 47 00 


95 13 

14 00 

18 29—151 42 
Aux. 8o. 





iat Rev. J. G. Hamner, 
Belleport, N. Y. Cong. os mon. con. 
Berkshire, N. Y. Cong. 
N. Y. Puy os putea, 
Caldwell, N. Y. Rev. D. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Ist one. . ehh, boys’ 
sab. sc " for Walter Hub bye 20; 
ris’ r~4 sch. so. for Eliza M. Hubdbdell, 


—S 20; 
N. Y. Ist presb. chh. 18; 
mon. con. wg 


Castleton, Vt. A friend, 

a Rev. G. H. Apthorp, for Harriet Ab- 
Sarah Wisner, Hannah Paul, Mary 
H. Green. Ann Rice, Jane Wilson, Char- 

lotte C. Arms , Ceylon, 
Chelsea, Ms. Winn simmet chh. and so. 
coll. 47,38; mon. con. 13,52 
leveland, O. La. miss. so. for ~ sch. in 
Jaffna, Ceylon, and for two fem. chil. 


Bombay, 

Darli . 8. C. James fam. for James 

ilson sch, Cape Paimas, 30; less 

dis. 1,50; 

Delaware Presbytery, N. Y. 

Dorset, Vt. Cong. chh. and so. gent. 24,29; 
la. 17; Rev. W. Jackson, 5; 

East Whitehall, N. Y. Cong. chh. 

— L. C. Juv. sew. so. for Abenaquis 


El area, Om By Rev. D. Rockwell, 
oy . Y., D. Dewey, 4; Rev. "J. R. 
ee 


Fresh Pomit, N. Y. Ist 
» [il. Cong. chh. 

20; less dis. 64c. 
Gilbertsville, N. Y. Cong. chh. 40,50; Mrs. 
Heslep, for Sandw. Isl. miss. 12; J. T. 


Gilbert, 10; 

Greensburg, ‘Ia. Rev. J. G. Monfort, a 
thank o' +g, for Syrian miss. 

Gustavus, O., G. Hizlep, 10; less unsalea- 
ble note, 5; 

Hadley, Ui. Presb. chh. 24; less 7,34; 

Honesdale, Pa. Fem. benev. so. 

a N. Y. Rev. 8. Parker, for Oregon 
miss. 

Kingsboro’, N. Y. Dr. Yale’s chh. and so. 

Kinsman, O. ist presb. and cong. so. 120; 
less dis. 7,50; 

Lexington, N.Y. Mrs. M. Dickerman, 5; 
Mrs. 8. Miles, 4,84; v.. B Died 

Lexington Heights, N. Y., istin, 

Lexington, Me Mrs. 3. Carter, 

Livingstonville, N. Y. Rev. E. G. Johnson, 

Locke, O. Rev. J. N. Whipple, 

Machias, Me. Sab. sch. con. for dis. of for. 
tracts, 

Madison, N. J. Presb. chh. 

Malden, Ms. Evan. 80. mon. con. 


resb. chh. mon. con. 
mon. con. 11; la. 


Myon, Mich. Miss. so. 
Mili Hall, Pa. 8. McCormick, 


Moreau, N. ¥. Cong. chh. 

Morristown, N. J. 2d presb. chh. 

pg Til. Mon. con. 11; less dis. 3,66; 

,N. J., D. Church , Jr. 

Weeberyh, IN. Cong. chh. 

Newville, Pa. Miss 

Norfolk, "Va. Cc. K. Stribling, 

Northern Liberties, Pa. Central presh. chh. 
B. D. Stewart, 25; W. T. Donaldston, 
25; C. B. Dungan, is, indiv. 127,31; 

. Cong. so. 
Philadelphia, "Pa. iith presb. chh. mon. 
con. 100; youth’s miss. so. of do. for sup. 
of Rev. 8. Foreman, 100; 5th presb. chh. 
miss. so. of male sab. ‘sch. for = 
Montgomery, Ceylon, 20; fem. so. for e 
of hea. youth, 200; lst presb. chh. juv. 
miss. so. for ed. of Samuel Wilson and 
Mary Miller, Cape Palmas, 40; a friend, 


3,50; 
Plumb Grove, Ill. Miss. so. 


Poundridge, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. 
Prairieville, W. T. Chil. of mater. asso. for 
Bible ia Siam, 


- Irvine, 10; 8. Irvine, 5; 1 


100 00 


100 
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Savannah, Ga. J. Stoddard, 500; less dis. 


4,95; 

Schoharie, N. Y. Benxzsamin Ponn, which 

constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 
- H. Cong. chh, 

Sherburne, N. Y. — chh. extra effort, 

Smithtown, N. Y., W. P. Buffitt, 

Md. Presb. chh. 

Stewartsville, N. J., J. L. Labar, 

Stillwater, N.Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. , 

Stockbridge, W.'T. An indiv. for for. tracts, 
1; mon. con. 50c. 

Unadilla, Mich. Rev. D. R. Dixon, 

Wading River, N. Y. Cong. chh. mon. con. 

Waltons, N. Y., D. White, 

Washington City, D. C. 4th presb. chh. for 
Mason Noble, Ceylon, 22; junior tract 
so. 41; 

West Chester, Pa. Presb. chh. mon. con. 

Westfield, N. J. Presb. chh. 59,75; mon. 
con. 35,25 

Westville, 'N. a. A lady, 

Wilmington, Ms. La. sew. cir. 

Winchester, Va. S. Rhea, 

Unknown, By Rev. W. Clark, 


eons Se88G03 B 
See S8S8S2E2ES B 


~8 


S3szs2 sf 


———= 
17,761 09 

Ded. am’t ack. in May fr. Burlington, 
N. J., paid to the Board by mistake, 48 


917,756 
LEGACIES. 


Andover, Ms. Rev. Ebenezer Porter, D. D., 
by 8S. Farrar, Ex’r, 

Clarkson, N. Y. Levi Crocker, by Moses 
Chapin, (prev. rec’d, 500;) 

Lewiston Falls, Me. Rev. Weston B. Adams, 
(of which fr. Mrs. Harriet W. Adams, 
142;) by Edward Y. Little, Ex’r, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Elisha Wells, by 8S. 
— and Franklin 8. Wells, 

x’r. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Robert B. Curling, by W. 
and A. B. Curling, Ex’rs, 588,60; less 
dis. 43,60; 


1,100 00 


419 00 


545 00 
$2,404 00 
Amount of donations and legacies acknowledged in 


the preceding lists, $20,160 64. Total from Ay 
gust Ist, to April Wth, $254,390 57. 


GENERAL PERMANENT FUND. 


Cornish, N. H. Daniel Chase, by Benjamin 
K. Chase, Ex’r, 1, 


DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


Dover, N. J. A box, fr. J. W. Williams, 
for b. O. Hall, Sandw. Ist. 

Framingham, Ms. A box, fr. benev. rea. 
and sew. cir. for. Mrs. Schneider, Broosa. 

Grafton, Ms. A box, fr. la. sew. cir. for 
miss, to Syria. 

Kinderhook, N. Y., A box, fr. miss. so. for 
Dr. Van Dyck, Syria. 

Newton Falls, O. A box, fr. E. and J. E. 
Lyman, for D. B. Lyman, Sandw. Isl. 

Peru, Pa. Two boxes slates ‘fr. Slate co. 

n, N. Y. Shoes, 8 pr. fr. N. Gray, 

pr. letter of J. Crocker. 

Stratford, Ct. A box, fr. 
Sandw. Isl. miss. 


a friend, for 


The following articles are respectfully solicited from 
Manufacturers and ethers. 





Printing paper, writing paper, blank-books, 
| quills, slates, etc., for the alesions and mission 
| schools. 

| Shoes, hats, blankets, sheets, pillow cases, 
towels, shirts, socks, stockings, fulled cloth, 
flannel, domestic cotton, etc. 





